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PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 


BY F. H. HEDGE, D.D. 


Tue declaration of Papal Infallibility claims the attention 
of Protestants, not so much on account of the dogma itself, 
as on account of the indication it affords of the state and in- 
tent of the church within whose pale such a doctrine could be 
propounded and get itself adopted as a fixed and immutable 
decree, forever binding on all who profess the Romish faith. 
The idea of Papal Infallibility is one thing, the declaration 
by a council making it a dogma of the church, is another. 
The idea is not new. Infallibility was sometimes claimed for 
the pope in former ages ; individual popes have claimed it 
for themselves, and the claim has been conceded by some, 
but has never been made-until now an established and oblig- 
atory doctrine of the Church of Rome. On the contrary, 
it was formally and practically repudiated by the ruling spirits 
of the church at a time when that church embraced the wis- 
dom and learning of the Christian world. At the Council 
of Constance, in 1414, a council of incomparably higher 
authority than that professing to be “ecumenical,” which has 
just dissolved its session at Rome, inasmuch as it really 
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represented the wisdom and will of western Christendom, — 
western Christendom then being one and undivided, — at 
the Council of Constance it was formally declared that Jesus 
Christ being the true head of the church, the pope was so 
only in a secondary sense; that the union of Christ with the 
church was indissoluble, but the connection with the pope 
might be dissolved ; that any particular pope might be re- 
moved; that an ecumenical council representing the church is 
under the direction of the Holy Spirit and may enact canons 
which the pope is bound to obey; that a council can assem- 

le without the authority of a pope, and may compel a pope to 
abdicate ; that the reformation of the church rests ultimately 
with the council. These were the doctrines of the Council 
of Constance, and it acted in conformity with them by de- 
posing Pope John XXIII. and electing another in his place. 
The decision of the recent council at Rome is, therefore, in 
direct contradiction to that of the Council of Constance. 
According to that the council is supreme authority, accord- 
ing to this, the pope. 

Considered as statement of a fact, the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility is too absurd for serious criticism. Allowing the 
distinction claimed, by which the acts and conduct of the 
pope as an individual are to be distinguished from his acts as 
a functionary ruling from the papal chair (ex cathedra ), allow- 
ing all that, the declaration, nevertheless, if understood as 
alleging a fact, involves no end of incongruities and contra- 
dictions. The pope is elected by a college of cardinals. 
Their choice. may fall, as it often has done, on one who is 
intellectually and morally incompetent. It follows from this 
doctrine, not only that a body of men have power to bestow 
what they do not pretend themselves to possess, but also 
that they have power to confer infallibility on an imbecile 
like Celestine V., or a villain like John XXIII. and Alexander 
VI. A man may be a fool or a knave ; but, if he happens to 
get the vote of the electors, and, being in office, issues a de- 
cree ex cathedra, the decree is infallibly wise and just. 

It is not pretended that infallibility begins with Pius IX. 
On the contrary, if the present pope is infallible, all past 
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popes have been infallible. Read the history of the popes 
and their doings from the seventh to the seventeenth century, 
and see what this conclusion involves. See what adulterers 
and homicides have, according to this declaration, been in- 
vested with that awful attribute. And since infallibility does 
not admit of degrees, the weakest and vilest in all the line of 
that succession have been equally infallible with the wisest 
and the best. Popes ruling ex cathedra have authorized the 
most atrocious cruelties, but they were infallibly right in so 
doing. Innocent III. was right in authorizing the persecu- 
tion of the Albigenses, John XXII. in commanding the 
persecution of the Jews. Morover, the popes have contra- 
dicted one another. What one pope ruling er cathedra has 
affirmed, another ruling er cathedra has denied; yet was 
each infallible in his decisions. 

But how. comes it, if infallible, and consequently possess- 
ing infallible discernment of the ways and means to govern 
and guide the church, they have not been able to keep their 
own, have not been able to keep the church united, to pre- 
serve it from schism, and to gather all Christians within their 
fold? And again, how comes it that, if infallible, they have 
not, ere now, affirmed and established their infallibility, and 
caused it to be universally admitted and believed? Why 
have eighteen centuries been permitted to elapse before a 
fact so momentous, if true, so essential to the unity of Chris- 
tendom, was known or declared? 

Considered as affirmation of a fact, the doctrine is reduced 
to a manifest absurdity, and, with those who know anything 
of the history of the papacy, may be safely left to refute it- 
self. Indeed, I cannot think that the fathers of the council 
who advocated and procured its enactment intended it at all 
as a statement of a spiritual fact, to be so received by the 
enlightened, but rather, I suppose, as a measure, a rule which 
the church adopts for her own governance, and which she 
sees fit to put in this way; to state as a proposition from 
which, if true, the rule, z.¢., implicit obedience to papal dic- 
tation, necessarily follows. What the fathers secretly meant 
is not that the pope, for the time being, is really infallible, as 
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we understand that term, but that the pope’s ruling, for con- 
venience’s sake, for the sake of order and peace, shall be re- 
ceived as final. In all corporate action, when difference of 
opinion arises, there must be final authority somewhere. We 
citizens of a free state agree to vest it in the will of the ma- 
jority. These fathers agree, by this decision, to vest it in the 
ruling of an individual head, reserving to themselves the 
right, and intending —the Jesuits especially —to counsel 
and instruct the Holy Father how to rule. This, I suppose, 
may have been the secret understanding of those who guided 
the decisions of this council. But for others, for the church 
at large, it was meant, no doubt, that the ground of papal 
authority should be understood to be the literal infallibility of 
each incumbent, of the Bishop of Rome for the time being. 
It is a very significant comment on the present state of 
the Church of Rome, that a doctrine which, though some- 
times propounded, was too repugnant to reason and right to 
asssert itself with success in an age of comparative darkness, 
should get itself established in this. The necessary inference 
is that the talent, the wisdom, the earnestness and simplicity 
of purpose, the spiritual honesty which once directed the 
affairs of the church, are now wanting to its counsels. Time 
was when all the ability, all the wisdom, the talent, the virtue 
with which Europe, from end to end, might happen to be 
blessed, were in the church, and with the church, and for the 
church; not as a polity to be maintained for its own sake, not 
as a temporal dominion, but as a depositary, and not only the 
depositary, but the organ and agent of the highest spiritual 
truth, as a means of progress, of discovery ; as the source of 
new light, as an educator, a minister of intellectual growth as 
well as of spiritual sanctity. Such was the Church of Rome 
in the days of her strength, and such were the men who rep- 
resented her, who wrought in her and for her, who found in 
her their condign field and scope. Such men as Abelard, 
Auselen, Thomas Aquinas, Raimond Lully, Roger Bacon, 
Albert the Great, and a host of others from the tenth to the 
fourteenth century, the intellectual giants of their time, — 
men devoted to science,—were also devoted servants of 
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the church. How is it now? The genius, the learning, the 
scientific ability, the intellectual strength of Europe, at this 
day, are not in the Church of Rome, or if accidentally and 
nominally in it, are in no sense representatives of its inter- 
ests: they stand aloof from its conduct, have no part or lot in 
its affairs. The management of those affairs is left to men 
of inferior capacity, of merely technical ability, not men of 
commanding intellect, not independent seekers of the truth ; 
to men who have no scientific interest in the truth for its own 
sake, indifferent to human progress, distrustful of science, 
men whose interest in the church.is strictly a political inter- 
est, an interest in it for its own sake, not as a means of 
growth, an educator, but as a governor, a polity, an external 
power, a means of swaying the minds of such as are willing 
to submit their reason and conscience to its dictates. The 
consequence is that theological questions, when submitted to 
the consideration of the church in these days, and debated 
in council, go by default, because the ablest men in the church 
stand aloof in disgust, or despair of the truth, and suffer 
ecclesiastical managers to have their way without contradic- 
tion. A council called by the present pope a few years ago 
established the doctrine of the “Immaculate Conception” of 
the mother of Jesus—not his own miraculous birth, but 
that of Mary. It is not to be supposed that the really intel- 
ligent men in the Church of Rome believed in this doctrine, 
but they stood aloof, they made no resistance, and it went by 
default. An attempt was made in the twelfth century to 
carry the same point, to establish the same doctrine; but it 
failed because there was then too much wisdom in the church, 
wisdom concerned and active in its management, to tolerate 
the absurdity. The church’s highest authority, Thomas 
Aquinas, pronounced decidedly against it. “ Wonderful as 
it may seem,” says Milman, “a doctrine rejected at the end 
of the twelfth century by the last father of the Latin Church 
has been asserted by a pope of the nineteenth.” A melan- 
choly proof of the not merely unprogressive, but retrograde, 
character of Romanism! It is safe to assert that the doctrine 
of Papal Infallibility would never have carried the votes of 
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the recent council had the wisdom and intelligence of Catho- 
lic Christendom been consulted on the subject. 

The motive which prompted this decision is obvious. It 
was the aim of the council to strengthen the power of the 
church by investing its head with absolute incontrovertible 
authority in matters of faith and discipline. The temporal 
power of the pope is held by a very uncertain tenure, and is 
liable at any moment to be wrested from him in the present 
or some future complication of political affairs. It was 
thought desirable to compensate the possible loss of secular 
sovereignty by consummating spiritual dominion. 

What the final effect of this measure may be it is impos- 
sible to predict. Strong and significant protests have been 
made against it within the pale of the church. Some have 
been moved by it to quit and abjure her communion ; some 
who were about to enter that communion may be deterred 
by it. Every thinking and unprejudiced mind, one would 
say, must be repelled by a doctrine which invests a frail mor- 
tal with the attribute of omniscience. But with those who 
remain in it, with the ignorant and bigoted multitude, the 
church, no doubt, will gain new strength from this decision. 
It will gain in unity of mind and purpose; and that is strength 
to the organization animated byit. Whatan infallible bishop 
ordains will be received as divine behest, essential to salva- 
tion, by those who acknowledge him as such, And the bishop 
will be sure to ordain whatever, in his judgment, or that of 
his advisers, will contribute to the strength of the church. 
As an organization the church is strong, immensely strong, 
stronger even here, than any other Christian church. In- 
deed, I am not sure but its greatest strength is precisely 
here, in this land of Protestant ancestry and religious free- 
dom. Organically, it is the strongest of all existing churches, 
the strongest organization that exists on the earth. But, 
though strong as an organization, as a spiritual power in the 
higher sense, as a spiritual influence, as an agent in the world 
of thought, as an aid to the discovery of truth, as a minister 
of intellectual and social progress, its strength is naught, 
weaker than the weakest of those sects which it takes upon 
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itself to rule out of the kingdom of God. And therefore, on 
the large historical scale, it is not strong; its strength is 
mechanical merely, — an ability to govern the weak, not to 
enlighten and carry forward the strong, not a power to lead 
in the pursuit of truth, not a power to promote the growth 
of humanity, to advance the kingdom of heaven in the world, 
if the kingdom of heaven consists in a full development of 
man’s capacities and powers. No institution and no body of 
men can be morally and spiritually strong that is not progres- 
sive, that even fights against progress, that places itself in a 
relation of antagonism with science, with the State, with the 
spirit of the time, with all the onward march of humanity. 
Such is the attitude, and has been ever since the Reformation, 
the attitude of the Romish Church. A grand opportunity 
was offered at the meeting of the recent council to correct 
this attitude, to abandon this position, to reconcile herself 
with the spirit of humanity, to place herself in true relations 
with human progress, to remove her ban from science and 
the State, to shake off the stupor of ages, and to take her 
position in the fore-front of the time. Instead of that she 
has fortified her old obstructions, re-affirmed the most offen- 
sive of her re-actionary canons, and crowned them all with a 
declaration of the infallibility of a bigoted, decrepit old man, 
and of whomsoever a body of very limited and fallible men 
may hereafter seat in his place. The doctrine of the Church 
of Rome, as re-affirmed and consummated by these canons, 
with regard to the outside world, is this, that no secular gov- 
ernment has any right to exist except by permission and 
under the control of the Romish Church, and that the infal- 
libility of that church, now formally vested in the Bishop of 
Rome, extends not only (I quote the words of the canon) “to 
things contained in the divine revelation,” but “to other 
truths which are necessary to the integral maintenance of the 
revelation.” Of which necessity, of course, the church as- 
sumes to judge. The Bishop of Rome, according to these 
positions, is the proper, legitimate, divinely appointed ruler 
of this earthly world, and the supreme arbiter of truth. In 
the light of these canons let Americans judge what the fate 
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of this nation would be if ever the Church of Rome should 
have a majority of the voters of the country within its pale. 

There have been, in years past, conversions, not infrequent, 
from Protestantism to Romanism. -It is sad to think that 
native born American citizens, of Protestant parentage, can 
ever be deluded into acquiescence with the claims of a church 
whose doctrine stultifies, condemns, and whose action, if her 
power sufficed, would undo all that our fathers of blessed 
memory labored and fought and died to maintain. But I 
cannot believe that this land of our allegiance, the flower and 
harvest of a different spirit and an opposite faith, can ever 
become the heritage of Rome. I dare not believe that the 
holy martyrs of the Protestant faith were in error and in 
the wrong when they abjured the tradition of that church 
and came out from her communion. I should doubt of hu- 
man nature, I should doubt of the being of God, if I could 
suppose that all the blood that has been shed to break that 
yoke has been shed in vain. Rome claims, in the person of 
her Bishop, to hold the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; but 
the key of the world’s future is not hers, Divine humanity, 
whose leader and head is Christ, is stronger than Romanism 
and will prevail. 

The declaration of infallibility gives an added interest to 
the war now raging between Germany and France. This, 
in one of its aspects, is a struggle between Protestantism and 
Romanism, Germany, the cradle of the Reformation, with 
Prussia at her head, is the foremost of all the Protestant 
powers, since England has ceased to fill that place. France 
is yet the most powerful of the nations that embrace the 
Romish faith. I see a Providence in it, that, just as the 
Church of Rome is consummating her plot, and putting the 
cap-stone to her ecclesiastical edifice, Protestantism, repre- 
sented and led by Prussia, has engaged in deadly conflict 
with the foremost Romish power. Austria, the second, in 
rank, of those powers, stands aloof. She may enter the field 
in the interest of the balance of power, but not in the inter- 
est of Romanism. To that interest the declaration of infal- 
libility has made Austria cold. From what has already tran- 
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spired we have reason to hope that the Protestant cause will 
prove victorious, and the Church of Rome lose her most 
powerful champion. 

Meanwhile the civilized world has cause to rejoice in the 
overthrow of the charlatan usurper, who, availing himself of 
a cherished memory, erected his throne on the ruins of the 
past; in the fall of that dynasty which, representing the vio- 
lence and terrorism of personal rule, has arrested, for so 
many years, the political progress of France. 

When the first Napoleon fell, some sympathy with genius, 
some reverence for greatness, softened the ill will and quali- 
fied the triumph of his enemies. There will be little sym- 
pathy and few tears for the fall of Napoleon III. We could 
have forgiven him his robbery of power had he used it, when 
obtained, in the highest interests of the nation, —in the cause 
of liberty. But he used it in the cause of empire ; he used 
it for self-aggrandizement ; he used it to perpetuate a dynasty 
in his own despotic line. Behold the result ! 


* The desolater desolate, 
The victor overthrown, 
The arbiter of others’ fate 
A suppliant for his own.” 


What tidings next the fateful wires may bring us from the 
seat of war, we await with trembling hope, knowing that 
eternal Justice holds the scales in which nations are weighed. 
May tidings soon come of returning peace, with such adjust- 
ment of terms and rights as shall furnish a pledge of longer 
rest than the world has yet known from the madness of 
nations and the horrors of war ! 


It is when man is in his truest moods, — and these come never 
oftener than in his sorrows and self-communings, — that he finds 
himself most in harmony with nature, and most rejoices in her kindly 
and wholesome influence. 

2 
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THERE is a question thought by some scholars to involve 
the gravest consequences pertaining to the integrity of the 
New Testament. It is an alleged discrepancy between the 
fourth Gospel and the Synoptics, touching the time of the 
last supper and the crucifixion of Christ. The Synoptics — 
such is the objection — make the last supper fall on the 14th 
of the Jewish month Nisan, or on Thursday evening of pass- 
over week, and the crucifixion on the 15th, or Friday ; 
whereas the fourth Gospel makes no mention of the pascal 
supper at all, but describes an ordinary meal on the evening 
of the 13th, and makes the crucifixion fall on the 14th, the 
day following. That is to say, the fourth Gospel describes a 
supper on the evening of what we call Wednesday, which, 
therefore, was not the passover, and places the crucifixion on 
Thursday, in entire inconsistency with the first three Gospels. 

This supposed discrepancy would be of less consequence, 
even if it had turned out a real one, had not a controversy in 
the second century brought it to bear fatally, as some think, 
against the genuineness of the fourth Gospel. The contro- 
versy was this: The churches of Asia Minor held an annual 
festival on the 14th Nisan, established, as Baur holds, in com- 
memoration of the last supper, — the passover meal of Jesus 
with his disciples. At Rome, on the other hand, the festival 
was held on Friday of paschal week, without any reference to 
the day of the month on which it might fall, and the churches 
of Asia Minor were blamed because they would not conform 
to the Roman custom. A warm controversy arose. The 
churches of Asia Minor appealed in behalf of their observance 
to apostolic tradition, and especially to the authority of Fohn 
himself, then freshly preserved among them. Therefore — 
such is the argument—they could not have regarded the 
fourth Gospel as written by John, since its authority is di- 
rectly against them. The fourth Gospel, say the critics, 
makes Jesus eat for the last time with his disciples, “ before 
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the feast of the passover” (chap. xiii. 1.), and describes him 
crucified, on the next day, before the time of the passover 
meal. It is palpable evidence that, on the very scene of 
John’s labors, and near to his times, and among his own fol- 
lowers and churches, our fourth Gospel was not known, or if 
known, was not named as genuine. 

We have stated the objection succinctly ; but the reason- 
ings which have grown out of it, the arguments and the 
answers, would make a small library. It has employed the 
time of such writers as Baur, Neander, Bleek, De Wette, 
Schneider, and Tholiick, in Germany; of the best English 
theological writers ; and Mackay, in a late treatise assailing 
the genuiness of the works of the New Testament, and the 
fourth Gospel in particular, fills page after page with this 
controversy, and closes in a tone of exultation that here is an 
argument which, if all others fail, puts the spuriousness of the 
fourth Gospel beyond debate. This controversy makes it ex- 
pedient that we give a few pages to it; and there need be but 
few indeed. 

The whole apparent discrepancy grows out of a confused 
rendering or reading of the introductory verses of the thir- 
teenth chapter of John. They are as follows in our English 
version : — 

“ Now, before the feast of the passover, when Jesus knew 
that his hour was come, —that he should depart out of this 
world, — having loved his own, who were in the world, he 
loved them unto the end. And, supper being ended, the 
devil having put it into the heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s 
son, to betray him, Jesus knowing that the Father had given 
all things into his hands, and that he was come from God and 
went to God, he riseth from supper and laid aside his gar- 
ments, and took a towel and girded himself” (xiii. 1-4). 

Though a tolerably literal rendering, the passage, as it 
stands, is obscure and ungrammatical. The important ques- 
tion is, Does the clause, “before the feast of the passover,” 
_refer to the supper described soon after? The Tubingen 
critics say it does. Therefore it must have been a supper of 
a private nature, and not the passover meal which it pre- 
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ceded. Therefore, according to the fourth Gospel, Jesus 
never ate the passover at all, but only a private meal be- 
forehand, and being crucified the next day, it must have 
been on Thursday, thus directly contradicting the Synoptics, 
who make it fall on Friday. 

Plainly this is a forced construction. The clause, “ before 
the feast of the passover,” does zot refer to the supper men- 
tioned in the second verse, but to what immediately follows, 
namely, “ Jesus knew that his hour was come.” He knew it 
beforehand. It is in accord with all that he said and reiter- 
ated while in Galilee, and all the way thence to Jerusalem, 
that at the passover his hour of departure was to come. The 
whole passage, clearly rendered, is this : — 

“Now Jesus, before the feast of the passover, knew that 
his time to pass out of this world to the Father had come, 
and having loved his own, who were in the world, he loved 
them to the last. And when supper was proceeding, — the 
devil having put it into the heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s 
son, to betray him, — Jesus, knowing that the Father had 
given all things into his hands, and that he came from God 
and was returning to God, arose from supper, and, putting off 
his mantle, took a cloth and girded himself.” 

The objection that the fourth evangelist does not say that 
this is the paschal supper, and go on to describe it as such, 
is trivial in the extreme. He is writing with the Synoptics 
before him, on purpose to supplement them, and if he used 
common sense he would not tell their story over again. This 
very omission is highly significant. There is a tacit reference 
to what they had written, and needed not to be repeated. 
Still emphasizing the fact that Jesus had forecast the time of 
his death, and that the tender care whicl. he had manifested 
for his own followers continued to the last, the whole passage 
is in beautiful harmony with all that precedes and follows. It 
is hardly a paraphrase to render: “Jesus knew his time was 
to come at the feast of the passover, long before the time of 
that festival had arrived, and now that it had arrived, his love 
of his own was not remitted on account of his personal dan- 
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gers, and so, the paschal supper being in progress, he even 
left the table to wash their feet.” 

Still, if there is any possible doubt as to the meaning of 
this passage, it will vanish as we read on. The evangelist 
proceeds to report the discourses of Jesus with his disciples 
in the four following chapters, which the Synoptics had omit- 
ted entirely, but which John gives in full for the plain reason 
that they are in that high spiritual strain whose music touched 
his inmost thought, but which only fell on the external ear 
and mind of the other disciples. Then followed the scene in 
Gethsemane ; and, on the next morning, the trial and the 
crucifixion. Describing the latter, the fourth evangelist says, 
“Tt was toward noon on the Preparation of the passover” 
(xix. 14). What was “the Preparation”? It was the day 
before the Jewish Sabbath, or Friday. The word was just as 
much appropriated to designate that day, as our word Satur- 
day is to designate the day before Sunday. The passover 
festival continued seven days, during which unleavened bread 
and other sacrifices beside that of the paschal lamb were 
eaten ; and the word “ passover” was used to cover the whole 
of that time ; so that Mr. Norton very properly renders the 
above passage, “It was toward noon on the Preparation-day 
of passover week.” Here, then, it is distinctly announced by 
the fourth evangelist that the crucifixion took place on Friday, 
in harmony with the Synoptics, using the exact term which 
they employ, who call the Preparation “ the day before the Sab- 
bath.” * 

Still the Tubingen critics will have it that “the Prepara- 
tion,” as used by the fourth evangelist, means the day before 
the passover, though without the faintest shadow of evidence. 
Pass on a little further, then, and let the fourth evangelist 
interpret himself. After Jesus had bowed his head and ex- 
pired, the writer proceeds to say, the “ Jews, as it was the 





* See Mark xv. 42, compared with Matt. xxvii. 62. See also Luke xxiii. 
54, who says, speaking of the day of the crucifixion, “ It was Preparation- 
day, and the Sabbath was drawing on ,;” thus making plain beyond all 
doubt that Preparation-day was Friday. 
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Preparation-day, that the bedies might not remain on the cross 
during the Sabbath, as that Sabbath-day was a high day, 
requested Pilate that their legs might be broken, and they be 
taken away” (chap. xix. 31). The Sabbath-day of paschal 
week was a great day, and commemorated with special pomp 
and ceremonial, and would be profaned by the spectacle of 
dead bodies near Jerusalem, which rendered any one who 
came in sight of them legally unclean. Therefore the execu- 
tion is hurried through, and, because late on Friday after- 
noon the two robbers were still alive, their bodies were 
broken to hasten dissolution ; and, though Jesus was appar- 
ently dead, one of the soldiers pierced his side to make the 
fact perfectly sure that the bodies might be taken down and 
put out of the way before the Sabbath drew on. Thus the 
fourth evangelist not only says that Jesus was put to death 
on Friday, but he is at pains to repeat his statement with cir- 
cumstantial details as to how the execution was hastened lest 
they should encroach on the sanctity of the Sabbath-day. 

Nor is this all. He repeats his statement yet again in the 
closing verse of this same chapter, where he describes the 
removal of the body to Joseph’s tomb. “There, then, they 
laid Jesus, zt being the Preparation-day of the Fews.” If the 
fourth evangelist had foreseen this very controversy he could 
not have been more decisive and emphatic in his language, 
not only telling us once, but three times over, that Jesus was 
put to death on Friday, in exact agreement with the Synop- 
tics, furnishing minute details, which they had omitted, which 
serve for more complete and undoubted verification.* 





* That “the Preparation” meant invariably Friday, any one can abun- 
dantly verify from the parallel passages in the Synoptics, and from Jo- 
sephus, and from other writers, patristic and classical. See Norton’s 
translation and commentary, ad. loc. The only other passage which 
would require elucidation is xviii. 28. “Then, early in the morning, 
they carried Jesus from Caiaphas to the Pretorium. And they did not 
themselves enter the Pratorium, lest they should be cefiled and pre- 
vented from eating the Passover.” This was at the trial on the morning 
of the day of crucifixion ; and, as the paschal lamb was always eaten the 
evening previous, it is argued that John here again makes the crucifixion 
fall on the day before the Passover. All this is quickly answered when 
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The reader may be surprised when we say that the objec- 
tion, which these simple quotations banish clean out of sight, 
has been relied upon as the most stubborn of all against the 
genuineness of the fourth Gospel, but this is literally true. 
The very flood-gates of learning have been opened in order 
to cover with darkness a subject which in itself seems as 
clear as the light of noon-day. f S. 


LORD, TO WHOM SHALL WE GO? 


The following is one of the very best communion songs that ever were 
written or sung. We miss it in the “Hymn and Tune Book” of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Saviour! needs the world no longer 
To rejoice beneath thy light? 
Have we lovers sweeter, stronger? 
Beams for us a sun more bright ? 
Are we weary 
Of thy mercy and thy might? 





we remember that “eating the Passover” meant not merely the pascha} 
lamb of the evening before, but also the sacrifices and unleavened bread 
of the whole Passover weck. 

¢ Since the above article was written an article has appeared in the 
“ Bibliotheca Sacra” which attempts, by a subtle course of reasoning, to 
show that both the Synoptics and the fourth Gospel make the day of the 
crucifixion to be Thursday. But the main point in the argument, that 
the Preparation-day meant Friday, and was a phrase universally appro- 
priated to designate the day before the Jewish Sabbath, the writer, we 
think, fails to invalidate. It was so employed by Josephus and by the 
Christian fathers ; and it could not have been used, as it is not less than 
five times by the evangelists, as the day before the Sabbath, unless the 
common Jewish Sabbath was referred to. 





LORD, TO WHOM SHALL WE Go? 


Mighty Lord, so high above us, 
Loving brother, all our own, 
Who will help us, who will love us, 
Like to Thee who all hast known, — 
Who hast proved 
Darksome grave and heavenly throne? 


Who so gentle to the sinners 
As the soul that never fell ? 
Who so strong to make us winners 
Of the height he won so well? 
Alway victor ! 
Make thine own invincible! 


From the cross hath gone the glory? 
Seems it less divinely borne ? 
Sweetest day of man’s sad story, 
Shineth not that rising morn? 
Heavenly dweller ! 
Leave, O leave not earth forlorn! 


Yesterday doth tribute render 
To the brightness of thy sway ; 
O, the holy, happy splendor 
That thou pourest on to-day ! 
Must it vanish ? 
Hast thou given thine all away? 


Endless lover! never, never 
Wilt thou cease to save and shine ; 
Yesterday, to-day, forever, 
All the ages, Lord, are thine ! 
Come and bless them: 
Come and make them more divine! 





Seneca tells us, “There is a settled friendship, nay, a near rela- 
* tion and similitude, between God and good men.” 
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“STEPS. OF BELIEF.” 


Tus last book of James Freeman Clarke is marked by his 
well-known traits, — perspicuous statement, logical curtness, 
and pertinent illustration. He essays to help the reader take 
four steps: first, from Atheism to Theism; secondly, from 
Theism to Christianity ; thirdly, from Romanism to Protest- 
antism ; fourthly, from the Letter to the Spirit. 

Like most of his books, this falls far below what it is evi- 
dent the author can do. Taking up high themes, of oppor- 
tune interest, and writing from industriously gathered infor- 
mation, there is yet an appearance of haste and carelessness 
in his publications, as if he had never girded himself for his 
best. He owes it to himself to see to this. The varied 
services he renders, and his popularity with a certain class 
of minds, should not excuse him from giving himself to 
something more profound, more scholarly, more positive and 
enduring. He has awakened expectations of a work of higher 
value than a “vre de circonstance. 

Passing in brief review the usual arguments for the exist- 
ence of the soul of man, and of the Soul of his soul, he 
justly attaches but little importance to the proofs adduced 
by metaphysicians. These are only skilful fencing with 
words, or the construction of some verbal labyrinth from 
which the escape is only in one way. Probably no atheist was 
ever convinced by them, and no theist was by them ever 
made a better man. The best argument is drawn from our 
nature. That nature is not a lie to itself. Its make is seen 
in all its deepest instincts, and in all the history of the race. 
We have lately been reading a learned French work on the 
conformity between Religion and Philosophy, stating the 
ideas of God, as unfolded by Descartes, Spinoza, Kant, and 
Leibnitz. What a relief from their wordy mazes to fall back 
upon the instinctive longing of the soul to say, “Our Father 
who art in heaven” ! 

Accordingly we believe, with this writer, that the best dem- 
3 
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onstration of theism will be found in a profounder knowledge 
of our nature. It was a memorable saying of Kant, “ There 
are two things, which, the more I contemplate them, the 
more they fill my mind with faith, — the starry heavens above 
me, and the moral law within me.” We must expect skepti- 
cism as long as most men do not know one half as much 
about their own nature as about the orbit of planets, and the 
pathway of comets, little as that may be. 

After all, it is by no argument that God is known. He is 
apprehended by a part of our nature which no argument 
reaches. “He that /oveth not, knoweth not God.” And how 
quickly sympathy with one thrilling affection overleaps the 
barriers at which the skeptical reason halts ! 

Not long since we became acquainted with a Smyrna mer- 
chant in whose house Renan passed a week when gathering 
materials for his “St. Paul.” There is in Smyrna an English 
woman at the head of a Protestant Female School, who, from 
the petty sum of three pounds, all she had at the start, has 
there built up an establishment of great money value, and of 
incalculable intellectual and spiritual influence. By her sig- 
nal success, energy and fervent piety, Miné Grosse is well 
known in Smyrna. “ Pray, Sister Miné,” said Renan to her 
one day, “how could you work out all this result with only 
three pounds?” “Ah, not I,” said she, with quick sensibil- 
ity, “but the grace of God that was with me.” With un- 
affected emotion the great critic replied, “ True, sister Miné ; 
believe that. It was indeed the grace of God that was with 


you. 
In this first “step” we do not understand why the author 


blinks the stage from Pantheism to Personality. In our day, 
with most speculative minds, here is one of the chief obstacles 
to faith. It seems to us that in any adequate treatment of 
the general subject this point should have a commanding 
place. The few dogmatic sentences with which it is dis- 
missed are quite unworthy and disappointing. 

We believe it was the gross anthropomorphism of the 
Jewish Scriptures in which Spinoza was educated that led 
him to those views, sometimes called Pantheistic (though he 
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repudiated that designation), of which, in modern times, he 
has been the founder and apostle. No wonder it had this 
effect on a mind of singular insight. In ages of little culture 
men construct their idea of God after the pattern of them- 
selves ; and though it is one of the results of intellectual 
development to lead us to attach ourselves more to qualities 
than to personality, even now anthropomorphism often re-ap- 
pears offensively in Christian prayers and hymns. 

The modern interest in physical science has largely 
strengthened the re-action against it. The astronomer with 
his telescope sweeps through fields of infinite space and finds 
nothing but laws. The chemist analyzes atoms and gases, 
and finds nothing but laws. The geologist goes back to the 
beginning of creation, and tells us how the earth was formed, 
strata by strata, and he sees nothing but laws. And all ask, 
Are not these laws God? Is there any God beside them? It 
is as if certain wires run through the universe, ramified in all 
directions, and we have nothing presented to us but the wires 
themselves. We must not trace them to a Father who sits 
at the head of all, and causes his intelligence and benignity 
to thrill through all, for such a personality has nowhere been 
discovered. 

But when we come to this point we all immediately ask, 
What is personality? Look to the personality of man. 
Who has seen it? Has the surgeon’s knife ever disclosed 
it? Has the microscope ever got a glimpse of it? We 
know it only by its methods of action. This is all we can 
know in our present existence. And this is the way in which 
we know the personality of God. The argument which 
would dethrone him would unpeople the world. 

Doubtless our idea of God must always, to some extent, 
take its form from our idea of man’s personality, when freed 
from human limitations. Not only has the human personal- 
ity a distinct consciousness and will, but it is a distinct entity. 
We know nothing more certain than this. In the case of the 
greatest distance now seen between souls in point of intel- 
ligence and power, the distinct personality of the less retains 
its individuality, nor can we find the slightest hint that it will 
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be impaired ; and why of a soul alone should we predict that 
annihilation which, so far as we know, comes to nothing else 
in this world? It is only the bungling artificer that gets 
tired of what he has made, and changes it to some other 
form. Of such a perfect creator as God, we may say in words 
which we find in Job, “Thou wilt have a desire to the work 
of thy hands.” 

We wish it had fallen into Dr. Clarke’s plan to elaborate 
these and kindred points with his acute analysis and dia- 
lectic skill. 

The second “step” offers some criticisms upon the Radi- 
cals and Free Religionists. But we have looked in vain for 
any clear line of demarcation between the writer and them. 
He sees Christ only in the human and historic order, one 
prepared by organization and educated by the traditions of 
his people, having nothing exceptional in his nature, and 
brought up amid natural influences which, to a genius like 
his, were sufficient. He says that the work of Jesus did not 
differ from that of Wesley and Channing and Luther, except 
in being on a larger scale, and more distinctly apprehended. 
Some of us believe it was different 2 kind. 

The subject of miracles has been so often treated that 
perhaps we are all weary of it. We are far from having the 
slightest wish to renew the discussion here. Every one 
knows that several distinct theories have been propounded. 

First, there is the common view, which represents that God 
set in action the laws of the universe as a machine which 
he extraneously superintends. Its motions, at certain exigen- 
cies, he suspends or counteracts. 

Another view is, that God must not be regarded as ex- 
traneous to nature. He is immanent in nature, pervading it, 
acting through it, the Vatura naturans of the universe, mould- 
ing the Natura naturata to his will. The idea of a suspension 
or violation of laws is the idea of something self-contradic- 
tory. The proof of God’s presence and power, according to 
this view, is not a phenomenal act addressed to the senses, 
but an appeal to the moral and spiritual nature; and this 
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theory commends itself to much of modern science and phi- 
losophy and poetry and love of nature. 

Conceding something to these forces, a third view main- 
tains that a miracle is not so much a counteraction of a law 
of nature as some unusual operation of it, which was foreseen 
and pre-appointed. The old family clock, which for ninty- 
nine years had ticked behind the door without once striking, 
might seem to perform miraculously when, on the completion 
of the one-hundredth year, it accurately struck the hour; 
but this striking at that time, and at that time alone, might 
have been according to the plan of its maker, whose designs 
were not at all counteracted or suspended, but were, in fact, 
completed. After all, this view only extends the domain of 
nature over longer durations, and neither satisfies those who 
demand some: visible intervention, nor those to whom any- 
thing phenomenal is impertinent. 

Hence a fourth view has been suggested, that a power to 
work such miracles as are recorded in the Bible is not an 
exceptional ability. All men, if they were good enough, 
might do the same things, such acts being responsive to an 
accumulation of spiritual force in such heroes of humanity 
as Jesus and some others, but which, in a better age of the 
world, may be, even in a greater degree, shared by many. 

Now, it does not fall within our purpose to say to which of 
these different theories we are inclined. Our sole object here 
is to add that Dr. Clarke gives his adhesion to this last-named 
view, which we hold to be the most groundless and irrational 
of all. It seems to us to be a sheer invention to get rid of 
acknowledged difficulties, —an assumption from beginning 
to end, — sustained by no proof, conveying with it no author- 
ity, and covering Jesus Christ with a lower view than that 
ascribed to him by any of the other theories we have named. 

That a miracle is some occasional intervention in the 
world’s affairs, or some “sign” (its true meaning) revealing a 
wondrously divine truth and goodness before which the soul 
bows down in homage, or some pre-arranged striking of the 
clock of time,—we can see reasons why either of these 
opinions may be held. But to say that its cause lies latent 
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in all men, that if only he was good enough any man might 
do all that Jesus did and more, — this seems to us not only a 
perfectly gratuitous assumption, but a manifest cutting off of 
humanity from anything higher and diviner than itself. 

Yet this is precisely what we understand Dr. Clarke to 
maintain. He says that all Christ’s power is latent in the 
psychological nature of man. He adds that, “ within a few 
years I have been led to believe in the reality of demoniacal 
possession ;” and the best way to help the possessed, as he 
says, is “to have some other person, possessing greater spir- 
itual force, order the spirits to go away.” 

To us the substructure of the theology of this book is es- 
sentially defective. It does not seem to us to be a firm 
“step” onward, but a very slippery “step” at the best. He 
is all the while sliding down to the ground of. those he criti- 
cises, and his criticism is, in fact, their justification. And 
doubtless they so regard it. 

The case brings to view what we have always thought to be 
a singular constitution of the author’s mind. If we met with 
such a mind in literary history, we should say it was wanting 
in profound convictions. It sees some “truth” and some 
“error” on both sides of all subjects ; and has never reached 
the “everlasting yes.’ To use the words of Shakespeare, 
“ His very hairs do mutiny, the black against the white ;” 
and by playing fast and loose with certain terms he is claimed 
on all sides. 

And yet, when tempted to think that his mind is never 
positive, and szze cera, we are brought up by such a paragraph 
as the following, over whose truth and beauty we have lin- 
gered : — 


“You might just as well look at the sun and doubt its reality, as 
read the story of Jesus and question its historic truth. All critical 
objections dissolve in air before that divine face which looks out 
upon us from these simple records, through all the intervening cen- 
turies. It is the face of one whom we have learned to know better 
than our neighbors in the next street, better than the brother who 
sat with us by our father’s fireside. Notwithstanding the narrow- 
ness of his nation, the ignorance of his biographers, the hardness 
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of his age, the low views of God and man prevailing around him, 
we hear a voice which speaks with the astonishing authority of 
perfect insight,—a voice which creates a new era, which pours 
light on time and eternity. It is a voice so strong, yet so tender, 
so bold, yet so careful, so unhesitating in its absolute assurance, 
yet so condescending to all human weakness, ignorance and sin, 
that it sinks into our soul, needing no other proof of its reality than 
itself. Some things prove themselves to be true, and need no other 
evidence. So is it with the character of Jesus.” — Page 191. 


However well this may be said, every one sees at a glance 
just how far, theologically, it goes ; and like paragraphs may 
be found in the writings of Renan. 

In the succeeding parts of this book there are other signs 
of the writer’s inclination to argue on both sides. Proposing 
to show how one should “step” from Romanism to Protest- 
antism, he magnifies the power of the papal church in such 
sentences as these: “It is stronger to-day than it was in the 
sixteenth century.” “No congress, parliament, or national 
assembly on earth wields any power such as is to-day in the 
hands of the Great Council in Rome.” Now all that we hold 
to be sheer absurdity. And Dr. Clarke himself must know 
it to be such. No one need tell him that true power is not 
intimated by the number of persons who blindly yield assent 
to it, but by the living and fruitful ideas it puts forth. There 
have been hundreds of assemblies in the last twelve months 
that have represented vital and omnipotent truths, before 
which the Council at Rome has been but a transient tinsel 
and sham. . 

But we pass all this by to add a few words on one or two 
points. An occasional expression in bad taste is no new of- 
fence. Considering the appropriation of the word “ Radical” 
by men this book professes to criticise, who can love to read 
such a sentence as this: ‘“‘ Jesus was the greatest Radical 
that ever lived”? In alluding to Alexander the Great, he 
speaks of four men who have written his life as “his four 
evangelists.” He says, “One man takes Parker, Emerson, 
Carlyle, and sits at their feet. While one class of students 
feed on Carlyle, he himself lives on Goethe. As long as 
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Carlyle abode in Goethe, he produced much fruit ; but when 
he left that master he was cast forth as a branch, and was 
withered.” Does such travesty of Scripture accomplish any 
good purpose? Cannot Dr. Clarke conceive that there may 
be readers to whom it is unspeakably revolting ? 

He says that the view that Jesus was a man like all men 
“has been becoming more popular since the days of Theo- 
dore Parker, not only in this country, but also in England, 
France, and Germany.” Now what does this mean? If it 
be only an ill-expressed compliment to “Theodore,” whose 
praise is on his lips ad nauseam, we will hold our breath and 
pass along. But the sentence seems constructed with a view 
of ascribing to that writer an influence which Dr. Clarke 
must know was not his. The strictly humanitarian view of 
Christ was well known in England, France and Germany be- 
fore Parker was born. He was but its cis-atlantic echo, 
What more popular influence did it acquire abroad from the 
date of his books? 


Though we have written freely of what seem to us defects 
in our author's treatment of his subject, it must not be in- 
ferred that we are blind to much that is beautiful and able in 
this book. Its catholic and devout spirit will win the heart 
of the reader, and its vigorous sentences will force him to 
think. 





“Sickness seems to be meant to teach us the value of everything 
which belongs to existence, —nay, the delight vested in the con- 
sciousness of existence itself when all else is converted into pain. 
The faith in the permanence of the naked spirit, our very se/f, ex- 
alts us above experience of present evil.” 


“Firidun commanded the gilders of China to inscribe on the 
front of his palace, ‘ Strive, O wise man, to make the wicked good ; 
for the good are of themselves great and fortunate.’ ” 














A DREAM. 


A DREAM. 


BY NEBUCHADNEZZAR, JR. 


I DREAMED that a convention, to be composed of delegates 
from all sections of the country, had been called to meet in 
the City of Brotherly Love, for the purpose of considering 
some of the great questions that are agitating the public at 
large. As the time for the meeting of the convention ap- 
proached, I decided to attend it, and did so. It was very 
large, and all sides of many of the great political, religious, 
scientific and social questions of the day were fully repre- 
sented. Among other notables, I observed Sumner, Phillips, 
Greeley, Garrison, Gerrit Smith, Garrett Davis, Beecher, 
Vallandigham, Archbishop Purcell, Ex-Gov. Wise, Beauregard, 
Gen. Lee, Anna Dickinson, Gen. Butler, Parson Brownlow, 
Lucy Stone, Gen. Grant, Charles Francis Adams, Fillmore, 
Seward, Trumbull, Andrew Johnson, Alexander H. Stephens, 
and Dr. Lord. 

Immediately after the convention had assembled, the fol- 
lowing call was read :—“ To the Jews and Gentiles, Roman- 
ists and Protestants, Republicans, Democrats, Know-Noth- 
ings, Prohibitionists and Labor Reformers ; to Mormons, 
Chinamen, and all other heathen ; to Christians, Infidels and 
Free Religionists ; to males and females, black and white, 
American and foreign born, and to all the other people of the 
country, and all the regions roundabout: You are hereby re- 
quested to send delegates to a convention to be holden in the 
City of Brotherly Love on the 18th, 19th and 2oth of October, 
for the purpose of adopting measures by which the opinions 
and principles, not only of each member of the convention, 
but also of every person throughout the country, shall be so 
adjusted to those of every other person, that while each may 
still hold to his own tenaciously, and advocate them stren- 
ously, they shall, nevertheless, be found not to conflict with 
those of any other person so as to prevent cordial co-opera- 
tion for the promotion of specific ends. An effort will also 
4 
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be made to excite a new and delightful state of mind in all 
the members of the convention and throughout the country 
at large, which will prompt every person to give money as 
freely and to labor as arduously to disseminate the opinions 
and principles which he conscientiously discards and believes 
to be erroneous and pernicious, as those which he believes to 
be true and salutary.” 

While the Committee on Resolutions was out, the conven- 
tion was addressed by several persons who represented differ- 
ent sides of very different subjects. Wm. Lloyd Garrison 
was the first, and he spoke substantially as follows : — 

“Mr. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion: — Perhaps I can say, without exaggeration, that I have 
been what was formerly known as an abolitionist. I have 
labored according to my strength for the freedom, the enfran- 
chisement, and the general elevation of the black man of 
America. I havé not been indifferent to other reforms; but, 
as one man cannot hope to do successfully all kinds of work, 
I have confined myself to this. Judge, therefore, of the in- 
tensity of my gratitude and joy as I witness the progress 
already made in the momentous work of redeeming four 
millions of human beings from bondage and barbarism, and 
of securing to them all the rights and privileges of American 
citizens. Already the ballot is theirs. Already schools are 
open, and competent teachers engaged to receive and educate 
their children. Already the black man has taken his place 
in the council of the nation, and I am happy to see that he 
has a seat in this convention. And inasmuch as we have 
met together here for the purpose of devising measures by 
which we can all labor together in harmony to promote the 
interests of the colored race, and to do whatever else may be 
necessary, I trust that not a note of discord will be heard in 
our deliberations, but that, with one heart and one voice, we 
shall do all that yet remains to be done to secure to the black 
man all the political, educational and social rights and privi- 
leges which the white man enjoys.” 

Mr. Garrison had hardly closed his remarks when Ex-Gov. 
Wise, of Va., sprang to his feet, his eye flashing fire and his 
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shaggy locks quivering with the excitement that shook his 
whole frame. “Mr. President,” said he, “is this convention, 
called for the purpose of devising measures to promote har- 
mony throughout the country, to be insulted by remarks like 
those to which we have just listened? We have not forgotten 
the part played by the gentleman who has just taken his seat 
in bringing about the state of things over which he so greatly. 
rejoices. Through his efforts, and those of his coadjutors, 
the whole South has been reduced from affluence to poverty, 
her political, financial, philanthropic and literary institutions 
utterly ruined, her advancing civilization set back for a hun- 
dred years, and a hundred and fifty thousand of her noblest 
sons laid in their graves. And all this to elevate the d/ack 
man, as he calls him! Sir, I deny his premises and scout his 
conclusions. The negro is zo¢ a man, and is, therefore, enti- 
titled to none of the rights of a man; and I hold in utter 
contempt, and hereby hurl defiance at, both the false philan- 
thropists and the government that propose to treat him as a 
man, especially as it must be done, if at all, at the expense 
of the white race. All the niggers in this country are not, 
and never will be, worth a moiety of the white blood and the 
treasure that have been sacrificed in their behalf. They are 
incapable of self-government, and insusceptible of civiliza- 
tion ; and the proposition to treat them as the equals of the 
whites is a gross outrage upon the latter, and too preposter- 
ous to be entertained by this convention. At the proper time 
I shall move that steps, contemplating a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the government, so far as its relations to the nigger 
are concerned, and the remanding of him to his normal con- 
dition of slavery, be taken by this body.” 

At this point there was intense excitement throughout the 
vast audience, and it would doubtless have been thrown into 
great confusion if the shrill and magnetic voice of Anna 
Dickinson had not been heard above the loud whisperings 
and the general rustle. 

“Mr. President,” said she, “I acknowledge that I enjoyed 
the remarks of my friend Mr. Garrison, not solely because of 
the complete revolution that has been effected in the condi- 
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tion of the black race of this country, but also because the 
fact encourages those to persevere who are toiling against 
fearful odds in other great reforms. With all my heart I re- 
joice that the rights of the negro have at last been secured 
to him by a change in the constitution of the country, and 
by the necessary legislation. And yet every argument that 
Mr. G. has used so effectively for the elevation and enfran- 
chisement of the black man could, and should, be used with 
equal power and persistency for the elevation and enfranchise- 
ment of the white woman of the country. Indeed, if distinc- 
tions were proper, I would undertake to show that, obvious 
as the right of the negro is to all the honors, responsibilities 
and immunities of American citizenship, still the right of the 
white woman to the very same is even clearer and stronger. 
By their superior education, their knowledge of the condition 
and wants of the country, and their more critical observation 
of current events, two millions of American women are bet- 
ter qualified to exercise the elective franchise, and to discharge 
the duties of high official positions, than the negro. Yet 
they are deprived of their rights, — are compelled to submit 
to taxation without representation, —are insulted by legal 
disabilities which assume their intellectual inferiority, and 
their personal culture and general progress are obstructed 
in various ways. I therefore accepted gladly the call to this 
convention, believing that the auspicious moment had arrived 
when steps would be taken that would secure to the women 
of the country all the political rights and privileges of which 
they have been so long deprived.” 

The sound of Miss Dickinson’s voice had not died away 
when somebody on the opposite side of the hall cried out, 
with a flat and flabby voice, “ Mr. President!” Instantly all 
eyes were turned in that direction, when whom should they 
recognize as the speaker but the veritable Horace Greeley. 
“Mr. President,” he cried again, “I think it is generally con- 
ceded that I have as much patience as most men. I have 
borne more personal abuse, without the slightest resentment, 
than any other man living. But, sir, I have not the patience 
to see the precious time of this convention wasted upon con- 
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summate nonsense. There are thousands of men in this 
country who are living at home upon sour bread, be-devilcd 
meat and white-oak pastry, their children suffering for want 
of proper attention, and their earnings squandered and pilfered 
by wasteful and dishonest servants, while their wives are 
blabbing nonsense at woman’s rights conventions, complain- 
ing of political injustice, and demanding the ballot. Who 
ever did any business with a woman that knew what a bar- 
gain is, or how to fulfill a contract. I wish, in my inmost 
soul, that all these feminine agitators, including the one who 
has just taken her seat, were banished to some planet where 
man never did, and never would, reside ; and my word for it, 
they would all be glad to return very soon and hug again the 
chains of their slavery, and the tyrants that forged them!” 

- After Mr. Greeley closed his remarks there was a dead 
silence for a minute or two. All seemed to be struck with 
utter amazement. At length Sec. Boutwell was discovered 
in the audience ; and after repeated calls for the great finan- 
cier, he came forward, and addressed the convention as fol- 
lows: “Mr. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen, I was 
called for, I presume, because I represent, to a certain extent, 
the present administration. I congratulate you upon the 
auspicious circumstances under which you assemble. You 
meet to inaugurate measures calculated to promote the wel- 
fare and happiness of the whole country. I doubt not you 
fully appreciate the necessity of sustaining the administration, 
and I have perfect confidence that, in your wisdom, you will 
adopt such measures as will increase the revenues of the 
country, and thus enable me to pay off the national debt as 
fast as possible. As it was contracted in a just and holy 
cause, as the preservation of our country, one and entire, is 
more than an equivalent for all the treasure it cost, every 
American citizen ought to feel a personal and patriotic pride 
in liquidating it at the earliest possible day. Indeed, it is a 
fundamental article in the creed of the Republican party that 
every dollar of the debt shall be paid, and paid as soon as 
practicable.” 

He had not receded a step from the platform when the’ 
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well-known voice of Mr. Vallandigham was heard throughout 
the hall. “Mr. President,” said he, “I came to this conven- 
tion in good faith, trusting that we had all learned enough 
from a bitter experience to be willing to bury our past differ- 
ences, and hereafter to live together in peace. I really sup- 
posed that the burdens of taxation, and the impoverished 
condition of nearly one half of our great country, would lead 
all to the conclusion that the repudiation of the national debt 
is the easiest and most honorable way of escape from the 
financial difficulties that beset us. But instead of that, we 
have been urged, by one of the most rabid political partizans 
in the country, to sustain the present administration, and to 
do everything in our power to pay the last dollar of the pub- 
lic debt as soon as possible. Out upon the administration! 
I despise it. And the great debt, contracted in crippling 
completely a vast section of our country, and in butchering 
three hundred thousand of our men, against which the truest 
patriotism and the loftiest intelligence of the nation steadily 
protested, ought never to be paid, unless it be by the very 
men who voted for, and dogged on, the war, and who brought 
all these grievous troubles upon the country. And if re- 
marks like those of the bombastic secretary of a corrupt and 
tottering administration are to be indulged in here, the fond 
hopes entertained by those who called this convention will 
be dashed to the ground. ° 

“ Furthermore, the gentleman has had the effrontery to pro- 
pose a creed for this convention. A creed, forsooth! Why 
did he not propose that we make slaves of ourselves at once? 
Does he not know that creeds have been the bane of the 
world? Is he not aware that no political creed that was 
ever framed has been found adapted to all ages, peoples, and 
circumstances ? Why, then, should another ever be adopted? 
Again, does he not know that the moment a man declares, by 
his vote, that he believes anything in particular, that moment 
he sacrifices all his liberty of conscience, especially if other 
people agree with him? For example, a man might believe, 
on his own individual account, in the Golden Rule, the Ten 
‘Commandments, Webster’s Dictionary, and the Fourth of 
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July, and continue free; but the moment he and ninty-nine 
others should declare by their vote that such was their joint 
belief, they would forfeit every iota of their moral, intellectual, 
and political freedom, and become the merest slaves of the 
past. Allow me, Mr. President, to put a question to this 
convention, and to importune every member to consider it 
well. How can a man hold his mind open to new religious, 
literary, scientific, or political light, after he has declared his 
unqualified faith in the Golden Rule, in Webster’s Dictionary, 
in the Multiplication Table and the Fourth of July?” [Here 
Mr. V.’s emotions overcame him, and he wept like a child. 
The vast audience was also deeply moved. Recovering him- 
self after a little, he proceeded.] “I therefore, charge the 
gentleman who has just taken his seat, and the party to which 
he-belongs, with an undisguised attempt to undermine and 
utterly destroy the liberties of this great nation, and that, too, 
in the most barbarous, as well as the most effectual manner, 
viz., by the adoption of a political creed! What political 
party, not an open enemy to liberty, ever adopted a creed ? 
What political party ever accomplished anything for the in- 
terests of the country after proclaiming its faith? Not one. 
No, sir, not one. For one man to say what he believes on 
his own individual responsibility would not be fraught with 
so great mischief, though even that would be unwise. But 
for a great convention like this, representing the intelligence 
and patriotism of the country, to define its political faith, 
whatever it might be, would be to take an immense stride 
toward downright despotism ; and in all probability it would 
part the Atlantic cable in the centre the very moment when 
foreign news is of the utmost importance ; it would: doubtless 
cause a drought or a freshet, I am not quite sure which, un- 
precedented in the history of the country ; it would certainly 
repel and divert the light of distant stars now on its way to 
the earth, the pressing need of which has been so long and 
so keenly felt by all classes and conditions of men; it would 
make it impossible for us to derive the slightest advantage 
from the future experience of our own and of other nations ; 
and, worse than all, it would inevitably destroy every vestige 
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of our religious, intellectual, and political freedom. Who is 
foolish enough to suppose that we have already received all 
the light that is to dawn upon the world ; and if not, is it 
not the height of absurdity to form. definite opinions in re- 
gard to anything till after the new light comes? Never will 
I allow myself to be tied to any political post, never, no never. 
As for me,” cried Mr. V., his streaming eyes raised, and both 
his hands raised towards heaven, “may Infinite Mercy per- 
mit me to continue my associations with men who have no 
definite ideas, principles, or purposes in common, and with a 
party which steadfastly refuses to adopt a definite faith or 
creed.” 

I have attended many conventions, called for various pur- 
poses, and have heard a great deal of effective speaking; but 
I never before listened to so eloquent an address as Mr. V.’s, 
never before saw an audience so completely electrified. If 
Sec. Boutwell had referred again to a creed, I have no doubt 
he would have been mobbed upon the spot. Mr. V.’s speech 
put the entire convention into the right frame of mind to 
listen to the report of the Committee on Resolutions. Hon. 
Andrew Johnson, formerly alderman of his native village, 
and President of the United States, the chairman of the 
committee, came forward and read the following report : — 

“Mr. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen. Your com- 
mittee, to whom was assigned the laborious and responsible 
task of preparing resolutions to be brought before the con- 
vention, have attended to that duty, and beg leave respec- 
tively to present the following : — 


“1. Resolved, That liberty of conscience is a great thing. 

“2. Resolved, That liberty of conscience is a very great thing. 

“3. Resolved, That liberty of conscience is a very, very great 
thing. 

“4. Resolved, That no person’s conscience is, or can be, free 
who believes or acts like other people. 
— “8. Resolved, That only those enjoy liberty of conscience who 
really believe that covert attempts are being made continually to 
deprive them of it, and who declare, on a!l suitable, and many un- 
suitable occasions, their fixed determination to be free now, hence- 
forth, and forever, 
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“6. Resolved, That the highest attainable condition of society 
is that in which every man spends the most of his time in vocifer- 
ating his purpose to be free. 

“9, Resolved, That it matters but little for what purpose moral 
and intellecttal freedom be used, or whether it be for any specific 
or practical purpose, if the people who enjoy it declare, with suffi- 
cient frequency and emphasis, that they are free, and intend to re- 
main so. 

“8. Resolved, That freedom of conscience, if exercised at all, 
can be exercised most legitimately in violent protestations against 
everything that has been previously believed, and in undermining 
the faith and attacking the institutions that the experience of ages 
has demonstrated as beneficent, and that distinguish civilization 
from barbarism. 

“9. Resolved, That, though one man might admit that two and 
two are four, without endangering his moral freedom, yet if a hun- 
dred men should agree to be goverened by that axiom in all their 
arithmetical calculations, ‘they would imperil their rights of con- 
science, inevitably arrest the progress of free thought, and thence- 
forth be slaves. 

“to. Resolved, That if a man does not wish to believe anything, 
he need not. 

“tx. Resolved, That if a man says he believes anything in partic- 
ular, it is evident that he has no faith in human progress, — that pos- 
itive faith in regard to anything is incompatible with the reception 
of new truth. 

“12. Resolved, That to accept of teachers jeopards one’s indi- 
viduality and independence, —that one’s law, literature, politics, 
science, and religion should be developed from his own conscious- 
ness. 

“13. Resolved, That though black is probably black, and white, 
white, yet it would be unwise to say which is which, as a “ dine,” 
offensive to one party or the other, would thus be drawn between 
good men. 

“14. Resolved, That one man’s opinions are as good as another’s, 
and quite as Jikely to be true; and, therefore, that to discriminate 
in favor of the opinions of one is to treat those of the other with 
disrespect, — a practice to be scrupulously avoided. 

“15. Resolved, That in order to make converts to any scheme of 
truth, it should be so variously stated as to leave the hearer or 
reader in doubt as to whether any two persons understand it alike. 


5 
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Thousands may thus be claimed as its disciples because they have 
no special faith in regard to that or anything else. Such converts 
are always decided and earnest. 

“16. Resolved, That a man who is unwilling to divide equally 
his money and his prayers between the opinions, principles, and 
practices which he approves, and those which he believes to be pre- 
judicial to the best interests of the community, is a bigot and a 
fossil. 

“17. Resolved, That it is very desirable that societies be formed 
throughout the country for the purpose of propagating the general 
sentiment and spirit of this convention ; and that a hundred men 
be employed immediately as missionaries to perform the work, fifty 
of whom shall be men whose faith and labors are very displeasing 
to us, — men who have already greatly injured our cause, — who 
disbelieve in the work we wish them to perform, and who will doubt- 
less still do much to neutralize our efforts, and circumscribe our 
influence, and fifty who, in general terms, agree with us ; and that 
all receive the same indorsement by the proper authorities, and be 
paid alike from our common treasury. This will be certain to con- 
vince the world of our im. artiality. 

“18. Resolved, That in adopting these resolutions the convention 
wishes it distinctly understood that it pledges itself to nothing in 
particular. And if, on returning home, any member should find 
that he had committed himself in any way to anything, he is at per- 
fect liberty to reconsider the whole subject and to do whatever he 
may think proper in the premises, special care being taken not to 
think, speak, or act like any one else. 

“19. Resolved, That we are very respectable, that we agree per- 
fectly, that we love each other very much, and that it is our deliber- 
ate opinion that this convention is a great success. 

“20. Resvlved, That liberty of conscience is a great thing.” 


After the resolutions were brought properly before the con- 
vention, Mr. Johnson, chairman of the committee, begged - 
leave to make a few explanatory remarks. “I have had,” said 
he, “a very peculiar experience. I have been on all sides of 
almost all the great questions that have agitated the country 
for the past twenty years, and I know that there is nothing 
that so embarrasses and enslaves a man, — that so destroys 
his rights of conscience and obstructs the progress of truth, 
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—as explicit statements and definitions of his principles and 
purposes. In an impassioned and unguarded moment I once 
promised to be the Moses of the negro. On another, and a 
similar occasion, I declared that the loyal men of the country, 
whatever their complexion or previous condition, should be 
entrusted with the affairs of the country, and that traitors 
should take the back seat. Mr. President, and Ladies and 
Gentlemen, those two explicit, but ill-considered, declarations 
have occasioned me more trouble, and have done more to 
abridge my rights of conscience, than everything else I have 
ever said or done. I have learned, from a bitter experience, 
that it is wisest to avoid all definite statements in regard to 
one’s faith and policy, and to have it distinctly understood 
that, however wide may be the differences of opinion between 
himself and others, they are not of the slightest practical 
consequence. 

“Then to refer fora moment to the subject of creeds. I 
must be permitted to say that it was the creed of the Repub- 
lican party that occasioned all the trouble connected with 
my administration. A creed, previously adopted and sworn 
to by a great convention, bound the entire party hand and 
foot, shut it up to a given policy, and destroyed all its 
liberty of conscience. Therefore, when I, in the exercise of 
my rights of conscience, changed my opinions and policy, as 
I did several times during my administration, the party, tram- 
meled by its creed, could not change with me; and therefore 
it was restless and dissatisfied, chafing continually in its 
bonds. For four long years I was really the only free Repub- 
lican in the country, —the only man who was in a condition 
to receive new truth as it might be revealed to his mind ; all 
the others had been bound by a creed, — hence the trouble. 
With all my powers I therefore execrate creeds of every sort. 
An irrational and general expectation that I also would be 
bound by the same creed, and would think and act in concert 
with others, and so ignore my own individuality, was the cause 
of great disturbance throughout the country. I thought then, 
and I think still, that, as new light will doubtless yet be shed 
upon the science of government, it was the sheerest folly to 
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have any definite convictions or settled policy in regard to 
national affairs. 

“There were sincere, intelligent and patriotic men on both 
sides of all the great questions that disturbed the country 
while I was President ; and because I persistently refused to 
discriminate against either ‘szde, and treated all alike as 
good men and equally worthy of confidence, I was greatly 
misunderstood and traduced. But history will do me justice. 

“ Again, I see by the reports of the speeches already made 
in this convention, that my excellent and life-long friend, Mr. 
Garrison, of Boston, has been betrayed into the mistake of 
making specific statements which are open to criticism, and 
which, judging by the spirit of the convention, I am sure he 
will never repeat. For example, he speaks of a race in this 
country under the general designation of the ‘back man.’ 
Black! That is very explicit. The meaning of the word is 
unmistakable. Black! As though all the race referred to were 
perfectly black! and yet I have seen many members of it who 
were whiter than many of the Caucasian race. Sir, it is well 
known that there is every shade of complexion among them. 
How then can they be properly spoken of as ‘ black’? 

“ But, furthermore, he speaks of the ‘ black man.’ Has he 
taken the measure and gauge of humanity? Does he com- 
prehend its nature and its relations to infinity? Is he pre- 
pared to draw a line between humanity and the grades of 
being next above and below it? Would he presume to state 
exactly, explicitly, precisely, definitely, specifically and particu- 
larly, what humanity is, neither more nor less? If not, how 
dare he say, in just so many words, that the negro is a man? 
Again, he speaks of the necessity of educating him. But 
there are so many kinds and degrees of education that I 
doubt if there is a gentleman in this convention who would 
venture to say explicitly when a person is, or is not educated. 
Can any line be drawn through any race, black or white, so 
that all on one side of it shall be educated, and all on the 
other uneducated? Who would presume to say at what pre- 
cise point in his development a man becomes educated? 
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When we consider the great number of shades in the com- 
plexion of an unfortunate race in our country, the vast mys- 
teries which envelop the origin, nature, development, and 
diverse classifications of humanity, and the innumerable dif- 
ferences of opinion concerning the nature and necessary 
extent of education, who would presume to say, after serious 
reflection, that the negro is black, human, or uneducated ? 

“This illustrates clearly the utter folly of attempting to for- 
mulate important truths. The whole truth concerning any 
great subject was never stated and never will be. Why, 
then, attempt to state it? It is folly, sir, and there is no folly . 
like it. 

“Again, the points of agreement between our excellent 
friends, Mr. Garrison and Mr. Wise, are so much more numer- 
ous, important, and practical than those upon which they dis- 
agree, that I see nothing to prevent them from laboring to- 
gether harmoniously for the same great end. For example, 
they agree perfectly that this is North America, and that the 
most of our people live upon the land. They agree that the 
north pole is north of us, that the south pole is not, and that 
the equator is between the two, They agree in regard to 
the points of the compass, the laws of attraction, and the 
English alphabet ; that water runs down hill, and that rivers 
flow towards the sea, They agree perfectly upon many, very 
many points. They disagree only in regard to the proper 
condition of the negro, —a very small matter indeed in com- 
parison with the vast extent of the common ground on which 
they stand. And when we consider. that no two persons ever 
thought alike in all respects, the folly of trying to think alike 
in all respects, and of refusing to co-operate with each other 
because they cannot, becomes very apparent. 

“These remarks are equally applicable to Miss Dickinson 
and Mr. Greeley, and to Messrs. Boutwell and Vallandigham 
and their relative positions. True, there were, apparently, 
slight disagreements between them; but they were not suffi- 
cient to justify them in refusing to work together in the same 
glorious cause. In short, I am well aware that there are in 
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this convention numerous representatives of various and ap- 
parently conflicting theories, political, religious, scientific, and 
social. But in the new light which has dawned upon us, and 
with the. high and liberal spirit and purpose which inspire 
every person present, I am confident we shall all gladly for- 
get our past differences, and hereafter labor together earnestly 
to promote the general interests which are so dear to all our 
hearts, though we would not venture to say at present pre- 
cisely what they are. I therefore trust that the resolutions 
will pass unanimously.” 

This speech by Mr. Johnson met the great demands of the 
occasion. It was not so fiery as Mr, Vallandigham’s, but it 
was eloquent, logical, and unanswerable. It carried convic- 
tion to every mind. I never before attended a convention 
that passed off so satisfactorily to all parties. Messrs. Garri- 
son and Wise shook hands, said they had entirely misappre- 
hended each other, and agreed to work together. Miss Dick- 
inson and Mr. Greeley were almost moved to tears when they 
met. They said that the convention had done them good, 
and they now saw, as never before, that persons could labor 
together cordially in a common cause, though they might not 
think alike on all minor matters. Messrs. Boutwell and Val- 
landigham admitted that their differences were entirely theo- 
retical, and that they saw nothing to prevent them from 
co-operating heartily with each other. Archbishop Purcell, 
Beecher, and F. E. Abbot agreed that the convention had 
met their highest expectations, and that they were ready to 
strike hands and go on-together. Physicians agreed that if 
a man calls himself a doctor, he has a right to be considered 
a doctor; that the principles upon which the different schools 
of practice are based are entirely empirical ; that one kind of 
medicine is as good as another, and one quantity as effica- 
cious as another; and therefore that the physicians of the 
country should no longer be divided into different schools. 
The spirit of the convention was admirable, the whole thing 
a great success. 

At this point I awoke, and for several minutes was utterly 
confused. I could give no interpretation to my dream. At 
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last it occurred to me that I had for some time been expect- 
ing to attend a convention soon to be held in New York 
City, and that “coming events”. sometimes “cast their shad- 
ows before.” 
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Ir is very easy, by the use of an offensive word, to cast 
opprobrium upon an opposing opinion or person. That this 
result was not intended in Mr. Lowe’s vindication of the 
“New Policy” is granted most freely. But such is the result. 
Now let it be said, once for all, that no one has asked for a 
“creed,” in the common acceptation of that word, nor would 
anybody vote for one, but most emphatically vote the contrary. 
That word “creed” has not been used, except in the rarest 
instances, and then usually, if not always, with explanations, 
by those who have asked for a “statement of faith,” which 
should represent the most important opinions of the Unitarian 
Association, or whatever persons or organizations should ac- 
cept it; and yet paragraphs in our papers have appeared, 
week after week, accusing us before the public of wishing for 
a “creed,” of “making a creed,” of endeavoring to “impose 
a creed” upon the denomination. The simple answer to all 
these accusations, elaborated in grave articles, or discharged 
in ten-line paragraphs, is, that they are not true; and he 
who shall repeat them, after this public and emphatic denial, 
will rightly expose himself to the charge of carelessness or 
calumny. 

_ The able and elaborate vindication of the “New Pol- 
icy,” full of the best spirit and highest purpose, cannot be 
charged with designing to set on the chase such an army of 
_ writers, whose principal ammunition would be the word 
“creed,” used in it without opprobrious intent. But such re- 
sults always follow such causes; and the nobler, the purer the 
general purpose and tone of the discussion, the more ambi- 
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tious are insignificant writers to seek to give themselves a 
notoriety, which they would otherwise fail to attain, by 
appropriating some word, unadvisedly used by their leader. 
This notoriety they have gained. But they have gained it at 
a cost which no man can afford to pay,— at the cost of “sim- 
ple truth.” 

It is high time that this discussion was lifted out of the 
sloughs of banter and personalities. It is a grave, a serious 
matter, a very grave, a very serious matter. The men who feel 
aggrieved, and deeply aggrieved, are not to be turned back 
from their purpose by a frown or a sneer. We know that the 
gravest subjects can be made ridiculous, and that they often - 
seem ridiculous to a class of. peculiarly constituted minds, 
No favor is asked to our principles or measures. Let them 
be thoroughly discussed. Let them be most thoroughly scru- 
tinized. But let this discussion be manly; let it be Christian. 
Let this scrutiny be as honorable as it is severe. The ex- 
ample set in the vindication of the “New Policy” is worthy 
of imitation in its spirit and purpose, and, save the fewest ex- 
pressions, whose intent was well but whose result has been 
lamentable, in its style. 

The question now under discussion is not a question of 
forms, of methods, of doctrines ; but it pertains to the very 
foundations, it touches the very core of the Christian religion. 
Nay, more than this, it concerns itself with the great fact, 
whether there de any Christian religion, any Christ, any 
authentic gospels, any sure teachings of Jesus respecting God, 
duty, immortality! Graver questions never challenged human 
thought ; more momentous issues never depended than upon 
the answer which shall be given them. 

With reverent mind they should be approached and con- 
sidered. The baptism of the Spirit should be sought, that the 
intellect may be flooded with light and the heart with love ; 
and the throne of the Infinite Grace should be daily ap- 
proached that we may keep our “tongues from evil and our | 
lips from speaking guile,” and find that truth which shall 
sanctify us and make us free indeed. a. Pit 
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BUILDING ON THE SAND. 


A SERMON. BY REV. W. H. CUDWORTH. 


A wise man, which built his house upon a rock, and a foolish man, 
which built his house upon the sand. — Matt. vii. 24-26. 

ALL buildings stand on rock or sand. Rock or its substi- 
tutes are the only safe and stable foundations for structures 
having any weight, or intended to last any time. Sand is 
sure to yield, and cause, at last, the sudden overthrow of 
everything upon it. Our spiritual structures stand on rock 
or sand. If we have built up, hopes concerning immortality, 
and cherish anticipations thereabout, they must have foun- 
dations, good or bad. Foundations are of many sorts; there 
is but ove rock, all the rest are sand. Christ is that rock. 
Rooted, grounded, built on him, we stand. Upon anything 
else, we fa//. Christ is the human manifestation of Divine 
Jove, and national policies, family government, business inter- 
course, must be permeated with this, or they cannot last. 
I make no distinctions, and grant no allowances. You may 
bring me the most ingeniously devised and cunningly ar- 
ranged plan, method, or philosophy of salvation which theo- 
logical erudition has prepared, and, unless it is full of the 
very heart and life of Christ, it is all founded upon sand. 
You may point me to systems, abstracts and digests, which 
verbally concentrate all the meaning of the New Testament ; 
if they be not pervaded and transfused with the Saviour’s lov- 
ing spirit, they are only sand. You may show me churchmen, 
earnest, generous, enthusiastic and devout, the pride and 
pillars of their sect: if they are not the patient, loving, hum- 
ble, and daily imitators of their Master, they build on sand. 

“While the American army, under the command of Wash- 
ington, lay encamped at Morristown, N. J., it occurred that 
the service of the communion (then observed semi-annually 
only) was to be administered in the Presbyterian Church of 
that village. One morning, in the previous week, the General, 
after his accustomed inspection of the camp, visited the house 
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of Rev. Dr. Jones, then pastor of the church, and after the 
usual preliminaries, thus accosted him: ‘ Doctor, I under- 
stand that the Lord’s Supper is to be celebrated with you 
next Sunday: I would learn if it accords with the canon of 
your church to admit communicants of another denomina- 
tion.” The Doctor replied, ‘Most certainly; ours is not 
the Presbyterian table, General, but the Lord’s table, and we 
hence give the invitation to all his followers, of whatsoever 
name. The General replied,‘I am glad of it; I thought I 
would ascertain it from yourself, as I propose to join with you 
on that occasion. Though a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, I have no exclusive partialities.’ The Doctor re-assured 
him of a cordial welcome, and ,the General was found seated 
with the communicants the next Sabbath.” 

Amid the multiplicity of names, and forms, and faiths 
whereby men hope to enter heaven, there is but one name 
given, through which entrance is possible. You may plead 
all the other names in a biographical dictionary, you may 
understand, accept, and profess all the isms ever fabricated, 
but the door will not open, you cannot enter till you add the 
word, “ Christian.” 

I may be a Unitarian, and be wrong. I may be a Catholic, 
an Orthodox, a Methodist, a Baptist, an Episcopalian, a Shak- 
er, and be wrong; but if I am a Christzan Unitarian, Shaker, 
or anything else, I am enough, and sure to be saved in sfite 
of my sectarianism, which is apt to be so full of rancor, ill- 
will and bitterness, as to ignore, or openly disallow, the Chris- 
tian element altogether. This spirit of separation and exclu- 
siveness, which divides the body of Christ,and sharply draws 
denominational lines between large and sympathetic classes 
of people, bound by the same laws, engaged in the same 
service, devoted to the same cause, this Pharisaic assumption 
of superior sanctity of soul, greater soundness of view, clearer 
purity of heart, parents of schism, breeders of censure, it is 
all of a piece, and founded upon the sazd. Can the rock of 
ages be found authorizing a condemnatory and vituperative 
spirit? Never! 

“A soldier lay dying in the hospital. A visitor asked him, 
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‘What church are you of?’ ‘Of the Church of Christ,’ he 
replied. ‘I mean of what persuasion are you ?’ then inquired 
the visitor. ‘Persuasion!’ said the dying man, as his eyes 
looked heavenward, beaming with love to the Saviour ; ‘I am 
persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate me from ‘the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus.’” : 

But sand is a useful commodity ; mixed with other things 
it does invaluable service, both in building up and sustaining 
structures. So al] these verbal divisions, distinctions, and 
explanations have a use, namely, to cement more closely the 
various members of the whole religious, social, and political 
fabric, and not to separate. Jf they separate, they are sand 
unmixed, to be driven about of winds, or slip beneath the 
feet. Of sand there are -several sorts, river and sea sand, 
quicksand, desert sand, and sirocco, or simoon sand ; and a 
singular fact it is, that upon one of these sands are building, 
or by one of them are deceived, nine-tenths of the human 
race. Not only in the churches, but in their households, in 
business and in politics, men found their structures often on 
the sand, and fall. 

Sands which line the sea-shore, or edge the banks of rivers, 
are constantly shifting their positions ; the tides come in and 
carry them farther up upon the beach, or out to sea, and in- 
undations sweep them into the channels of turbulent streams. 
Whoever, therefore, attempts to erect anything upon such 
unsubstantial and treacherous foundations finds to his cost 
that they cannot be relied upon. Yet how many thousands 
stand upon the shores of time, ready to be borne hither or 
thither by any current that may come along, swept by its 
tides, lashed by its storms, utterly refusing to seek for the 
rock of Christian love and Christian principle, building, re- 
building, and building again, where nothing will stand, 
where nothing ever has stood permanently, and at last fall- 
ing themselves, without God, without Christ, and without 
hope in the world, borne in willful unbelief to the. im- 
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measurable abyss of an unwelcome immortality, in which 
they have not believed, for which they have not prepared. 
‘How many persons of unstained reputation, who seemed to 
stand firm as a rock, do the regular financial convulsions, 
which periodically visit the commercial world, uproot and 
prostrate, showing the astonished community that what had 
seemed so fair and true was false and selfish to the last de- 
gree. If they would, they could have built upon the rock of 
probity and self-respect; but a selfish, grasping, pleasure- 
loving nature counseled otherwise; they chose the sands, 
and brought upon themselves the fatal consequences. 

“In Switzerland there are two rivers which mingle their 
waters and form one river. The water of the one is turbid, 
the other very clear. When they first meet the waters re- 
fuse to mingle. The clean and the muddy waters flow along, 
forming one river; but you can clearly distinguish the one 
from the other. By degrees the -clear, bright waters of the 
one become united with those of the other ; the clearness is 
lost forever. Virtuous and vicious persons can associate for 
a time, keeping their characters distinct. But, if the associ- 
ation be continued, the virtuous, pure character will become 
soiled by the vicious. No one can associate freely with the 
wicked without becoming, in a measure, like them.” 

Among the sands is quicksand, extrication from which, 
when one is but partially imbedded, is next to impossible. If 
the foot but lightly treads upon quicksand, immediately the 
crowding particles begin to close around it, when the next is 
added, with more and more tenacity, the supple masses cling 
to every inch and ell they gain. Gradually the limbs sink 
deeper and deeper in the yielding atoms. Amusement be- 
comes astonishment, astonishment terror, terror despair, and 
despair anguish. Every effort to rise but sinks the body 
lower and lower. Limbs, form, arms, head, disappear, and 
suffocation ends the tragical scene. 

How does indifference to the soul’s best good act like 
the quicksand, and procrastination concerning its immortal 
interests at last swallow it up in rayless gloom! It has been 
proved by statistics carefully collated that regard for religious 
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things, unless carefully cultivated, regularly diminishes as 
people advance in life; and of those who actively and out- 
wardly begin a participation in-God’s service, the great ma- 
jority are between the ages of ten and twenty-five, not nearly 
as many between twenty-five and fifty, and hardly any be- 
tween fifty and eighty. The reason is obvious. If good 
seed has sprung up, and given the promise of a harvest, the 
cares of this world, the deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts 
of other things, with slowly accumulating power and surely 
increasing force, entering in, have choked the word and made 
it to be unfruitful. Is it not so, my friends? Do not our 
cares, our business, our duties and engagements, absorb and 
swallow us up, just as the quicksand finally swallows up who- 
ever yields himself to it? Ought we not to know, to realize, 
understand exactly to what sort of an influence we yield our- 
selves, and take precautions not to be so thoroughly immersed 
in anything as to neglect attention to the one thing needful ? 
So it is in the indulgence of any appetite, the gratification 
of any propensity: it is not possible, without constant watch- 
fulness and repeated denial, to avoid falling into excess. If 
a glass of intoxicating liquor is taken daily, it requires much 
more self-control than the majority of mortals possess, not to 
increase the allowance. Here is what the habit of drinking 
costs this country in a year. “Carefully compiled statistics 
show that sixty thousand lives are annually destroyed by 
intemperance in the United States. One hundred thousand 
men and women are yearly sent to prison in consequence of 
strong drink. Twenty thousand children are yearly sent to 
the poorhouse for the same reason. Three hundred murders 
are another of the yearly fruits of intemperance. Four hun- 
dred suicides follow these fearful catalogues of misery. Two 
hundred thousand orphans are bequeathed each year to pri- 
vate and public charity. Two hundred million dollars are 
yearly expended to produce this shocking amount of crime 
and misery, and as much more is lost for the same cause.” 
So with the habit of gambling, the indulgence of a malevo- 
lent and resentful disposition, giving up to angry fits and 
splenetic humors, the love and practice of evil in every shape, 
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the possession of power, place, patronage and political influ- 
ence, which are used mainly for self-aggrandizement, and not 
for the good of others: if with the utmost care we do not 
govern and restrain ourselves, more and more deeply shall 
we sink into the quicksand of helpless depravity, more and 
more firmly fixed and settled shall we be in the ways of evil 
and sin, till at last escape will seem impossible, and we shall 
resign ourselves to be the hopeless victims of ungovernable 
evil. 

Of sands, another kind is the desert sand, which possesses 
the singular power of deceiving the fatigued and thirsty trav- 
eler, and making him see vast lakes of crystal water, waving 
groves of fruit-laden trees, and even towns and cities, where 
only arid, blistering wastes extend, producing the mirage. 
So strong a conviction of its reality will this phenomenon 
occasion, that travelers have been known frequently to quar- 
rel with their guides, yes, to break violently away from them, 
and rush frantically to the imagined liquid, despite their 
remonstrances, only to fall down scorched and panting, after 
a fruitless search. Even those most familiar with such a 
scene can scarcely credit their own knowledge, or the teach- 
ings of a past experience, so indubitable seems the evidence 
of the senses to the reality of the illusive phantasmagoria. 
Even so, as we tread the dry and heated desert of life, we 
thirst for something to gratify the craving aspirations of our 
souls, and far off behold a mirage of captivating loveliness, 
which answers every longing and satisfies every desire. But, 
as with eager feet we press forward to arrest and enjoy the 
entrancing vision, it vanishes before our eyes, and mocks our 
heated and impatient search. It is only a bubble, and bursts 
as soon as we touch it. Still farther off, with added charms, 
it once more attracts our attention ; and again we plunge on 
recklessly as ever, still to find nothing but parching sands 
and illusive shadows. 

One person chases the phantom of pleasure through all the 
giddy round of folly, dissipation and amusement, to find, at 
last, that not a drop of real, lasting good does selfish pleasure 
give the thirsty soul. Another is ambitious ; eager his hand 
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to clutch the instruments of power ; longing, restless, dissat- 
isfied his heart till he can stand in places of authority and 
prominence: so onward he presses, towards the mirage of 
title, office, and the applause of men, still onward, from the 
lowest to the topmost round of ambition’s ladder; but he 
never finds what he seeks. He thirsts, but does not drink, 
and dies thirsting. Another pursues the mirage of wealth. 
Down the vista of laborious and successful years stand houses 
filled with plenty, lands smiling in beauty, and coffers over- 
flowing with abundance; and toward them, through hurried 
days and sleepless nights, he presses, cheating his poor, 
beggared soul and moaning conscience into an uneasy quict 
by promises unfulfilled, till finally houses, landg and coffers 
have become his own, and he would give them all to be a boy 
again, and purchase the freedom, buoyancy and peace he 
once possessed. 

So through life’s desert we are all passing, and if our feet 
have not found the vock, the Rock of ages, our eyes cannot 
fail to be deceived by the mirage. How different from earthly 
wealth the unsearchable riches of Christ! 

“In the ‘green room’ at Dresden, where, for centuries, the 
Saxon princes have gathered their gems and treasures, until 
they become worth millions of dollars, may be seen a silver 
egg, a present to one of the Saxon queens, which, when you 
touch a spring, opens and reveals a golden yolk. Within the 
yolk is a chicken. Press the wing, and the chicken flies open, 
disclosing a splendid gold crown, studded with jewels. Nor 
is this all. Touch another secret spring, and you find hid in 
the centre a magnificent diamond ring! So it is with every 
truth and promise of God’s Word —a treasure within a treas- 
ure. The more we examine it, the greater riches do we find. 
But how many neglect to touch the spring.” 

Over the desert sometimes blows a hot, fierce wind called 
the sirocco, or simoon, and this wind carries along a fine, sharp 
sand, which fills the eyes, the ears, nostrils, mouth, and lungs, 
and penetrates through clothing to the person, till it smarts 
as though on fire. It is not only the most disagreeable, but 
the most dangerous sand on earth; and when it overtakes a 
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caravan, it not unfrequently destroys man and beast. So 
intense is the suffering which this sand occasions, and so ex- 
tremely difficult does it make respiration, that in the effort to 
breathe blood frequently gushes from the mouth and nostrils, 
and the traveler even swoons with distress. About two- 
thirds of the people of Egypt suffer from chronic opthalmia 
caused by this sand. 

Not unlike is the effect produced upon a soul, when, in the 
blind and precipitate hurry after honors, wealth, office, or the 
praise of men, it has allowed all that is fair to become parched 
and sere beneath the searching siroccos of competition, or 
the fiery simoons of avaricious and unfriendly emulation. 
So have I seen men wilted and shriveled by the furnace heats 
of miser-like cupidity, or crisp and hardened through the 
scorchings of ambition, passion and self-love. Such are all 
the sands I know about, except the sands of time. These 
we are loosing every day and hour, and soon the last will 
drop, and we must pass on where time shall be no more! 
Are you prepared to have that last grain fall to-day? Do 
you stand upon the rock firm and undaunted, cheerful, be- 
lieving, obedient ? Let me contrast, in conclusion, the words 
of two eminent men, one the Rev. Dr. Payson. 

“During Dr. Payson’s last illness, a friend, coming into his 
room, remarked familiarly, ‘Well, I am sorry to see you lying 
here on your back.’ 

“*Do you not know what God puts us on our backs for?’ 
said Dr. Payson, smiling. 

“* No, was the answer. 

“Tn order that we may look upward.’ 

“ His friend said to him, ‘I am not come to condole, but to 
rejoice with you ; for it seems to me that this is no time for 
mourning.’ 

“* Well, I am glad to hear that,’ was the reply ; ‘ for it is not 
often that I am adddressed in such a way. The fact is, I 
never had less need of condojence, and yet everybody per- 
sists in offering it ; whereas, when I was prosperous and well, 
and a successful preacher, and really needed condolence, they 
flattered and congratulated me.’” 
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The other was a most gifted son of genius, whose sad 
pilgrimage has not been many years terminated, and many 
of whose compositions witness. to the futility of effort to 
obtain happiness and satisfaction in this world, while build- 
ing on the sand of earthly conjecture or human speculation. 
“ All that we see or seem,” he says, “is but a dream within 
a dream.” 

“T stand amid the roar 
Of a surf-tormented shore, 
And I hold within my hand 
Grains of the golden sand. 
How few! yet how they creep 
Through my fingers to the deep, 
While I weep, while I weep! 
O God! Can I not grasp them 
With a tighter clasp? 
O God! can I not save 
One from the pitiless wave ? 
Is ad/ that we see, or seem, 
But a dream within a dream ?” 


His life, his desolation, his early death in a hospital among 
strangers, answered this question. In the same manner will 
it be answered for all who build or stand upon the sand. On 
the rock Christ Jesus only are they safe, can they be really 
and permanently happy. Hearing, if they do not and obey 
not the sayings of Christ, when the rain descends, when the 
floods come, when the winds blow and beat upon their house, 
it will fall, because founded on the sand. 





“The tools of labor are a sceptre of higher empire than monarch 
ever swayed, — that of dominion over the earth and elements ; they 
are the weapons wherewith man achieves the purest and most be- 
nignant of all conquests, —the subjugation of the powers of mate- 
rial nature to the service of humanity; and they are the instruments 
also of the best of all worship, — that which a fertilized earth sends 
up towards a gracious Heaven.” 
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THE UNITARIAN POSITION. 


BY REV. CHARLES LOWE. 


Art the Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation held in May of the present year, an address was pre- 
sented by the Secretary, explaining what he understood to 
be the policy of the Association, especially with reference 
to certain objections that had been made against its liberal 
character, and to certain movements towards the establish- 
ment of a Statement of Faith to be formally endorsed by the 
Association. 

Since that meeting the discussion which then began upon 
these topics has continued, and in the course of it criticisms 
have been made upon the address referred to, and upon the 
course and management of the Unitarian Association, which 
call for a reply. In making this reply I shall avoid, as much 
as possible, anything personal or irritating, however much 
there may have been in the discussion, on the other side, that 
might challenge such answer, conscious that, however we 
may differ on these points, we are all alike interested in the 
cause of Christian truth. 

Let me first state what are the real points under discussion. 
As presented in the address referred to, they are two: 1, that 
a creed, as commonly understood, is inconsistent with the 
principles of Unitarianism, and opposed to the best interests 
of Christianity; and, 2, that the present liberal policy of 
our action as an Association, though in practice it involves 
some things which many of us may regret, is yet the only 
one consistent with our principles, and is, on the whole, more 
serviceable than any other would be to the interests of Chris- 
tianity. 

I. I have said that the reference in the address was to 
“a creed, as commonly understood,” involving, of course, more 
or less the property of exclusion. 

If it were worth while I could present proof enough to 
show that such a creed was intended previous to that meet- 
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ing in May by some of our brethren, and that the arguments 
then employed, and the apprehensions then expressed, were 
not out of place. But we are assured, on all hands, that, how- 
ever it may have been at first, and with some individuals, 
there is no one now, among those who advocate a Statement 
of Faith, who wishes to have it considered as a creed, or a 
test of fellowship. Rev. Dr. Stebbins (in “ Liberal Chris- 
tian,” Sept. 3,) goes so far as to call it “disingenuous, to use 
the mildest term the course will justify,” to insinuate that 
any person has a desire to make or impose “a creed in the 
commonly received acceptation of that word.” 

I would ask that these and similar statements be carefully 
observed. For it will not be on our side that any agitation 
on this subject will be renewed. We hope no occasion for it 
may be given. Meantime we will accept the assurances, glad 
and grateful that this question, whether once real or not, is 
now dead and at an end. 

On the matter of a Statement of Faith, however, even as 
it is now presented, there are some considerations which I 
shall venture to suggest. 

In the first place, let me freely and fully admit the great 
and obvious use and convenience which would attend the 
possession of some official and authoritative declaration of 
the Unitarian belief. Some persons have spoken of their own 
need of it, as being on some “outpost” or “ peculiarly diffi- 
cult situation.” I do not believe that any one of them can 
possibly realize the advantage. of such a thing more than the 
officers of the Unitarian Association, who are so placed that 
from scores of outposts and difficult situations, and from hun- 
dreds of isolated inquirers, there come continually questions 
which it would be a satisfaction to be able to answer in so 
complete and easy a way. 

But there are certain difficulties. 

1. And first is the difficulty of securing such an authorita- 
tive declaration. Our people have been so trained to inde- 
pendent thinking that they find it hard to accept even 
another’s wording of their opinions, though he may believe 
just about as they, and they are so great lovers of freedom 
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that they are shy about binding themselves by any form of 
expression. So that, while there might be a general substan- 
tial agreement on a statement of doctrine, many would hesi- 
tate actually to sign their names to it as an authoritative and 
perfected exposition of their faith, And thus the result of 
an attempt to procure such would actually give the impression 
of less agreement than really exists. 

In regard to this supposed difficulty I may be mistaken. 
But the question can readily be solved, and it is now in pro- 
cess of solution. The leaders in this movement have care- 
fully prepared a Statement of Faith, and by a very wide cir- 
culation of it with an accompanying letter, they are inviting 
all who will to sign it. The thing could hardly be tried 
under more favorable auspices. If the result shall be suc- 
cessful, then this supposed objection will have been wholly 
answered and removed. If otherwise, then it will stand as 
a very important, if not a final one, because it is, of course, 
idle to talk about the benefits of a thing which it is impossi- 
ble to get. 

2. But suppose it is practicable, will such a declaration be 
satisfactory? Mark, it is assumed that it is to be “no test of 
fellowship.” That is to say, persons may refuse to sign and 
accept it, and may declare something else, and yet be Unita- 
rians. In other words, it is to be supplemented by some 
article, either written or implied, stating that it is to be re- 
garded only as the “expression of the majority.” The recol- 
lection of the language applied to a similar appendage to the 
preamble of our National Conference by many of the very 
persons whom it is hoped to satisfy by the proposed declara- 
tion, is fresh enough to prepare us to understand how this 
would be received. Moreover, for those who are unacquainted 
with our views, and who desire to learn what the Unitarian 
doctrine is, it is hard to see wherein such a declaration thus ac- 
cepted would be any more serviceable than what we actually 
now have to offer, which I shall presently describe. For the 
person receiving it must understand that all Unitarians are 
not necessarily covered by it, and he may hear or read a 
different statement by some acknowledged member of the 
denomination. ; 
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3. There is yet another difficulty which, if it is valid, 
amounts to a positive and decided objection to the proposed 
declaration. I know it will be generally scouted by the advo- 
cates of it as purely imaginary, but it is, nevertheless, too 
serious not to be taken into account. It is this; that, how- 
ever liberal may be the construction of its authority, no such 
declaration of belief can be attached to a religious organization 
without danger of its being sometime the cause of embar- 
rassment. The history of every sect in Christendom that 
has ever adopted a creed illustrates this. How the vast ma- 
jority of the members of the Church of England chafe to-day 
under that incubus upon them of the Athanasian creed, which 
every clergyman is forced, at certain periods, to read and 
subscribe. Within this year four thousand ministers have 
petitioned the House of Bishops to have this compulsory 
reading and subscription done away, or at least to be allowed 
to omit those clauses where it says those who do not believe 
in all these articles, “ without doubt, shall perish everlastingly,” 
and they were refused, and must now either leave the church 
or do what it must shame their consciences to do. On the 
other hand, eleven hundred and fifty persons, some of them 
high in authority, addressed a letter to the Archbishop pro- 
testing against any modification of the creed, saying, “to omit 
the mistermed damnatory clauses would be dangerous to 
the church, and a new and severe shock to some of its most 
devoted members.” 

And so in our Orthodox Church, with its “ Westminster 
Confession,” that compels perhaps a majority of its members 
to be intellectually dishonest in connection with the most 
sacred acts of their lives. For it is frequently confessed by 
Orthodox ministers that they do not accept these portions 
of their creed as fairly interpreted. 

There is, perhaps, no great danger of our being so ham- 
pered by any creed we might now adopt as are these other 
sects, whose origin dates to a period whose ways were so 
different from ours; but there is danger of some measure of 
embarrassment which it would be well to avoid. And it 
therefore occurs, as one among the reasons why it may be 
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better not to try to induce the denomination in any formal 
way to adopt as its own a statement of faith, which, however 
liberally designed, may be understood as being in some way 
binding, and thus may possibly become a source of difficulty 
hereafter. 

I say, again, that these difficulties and objections are not 
offered against the usefulness or desirableness of some uni- 
form and accepted statement of the average belief of the de- 
nomination, which no one recognizes more cordially than I. I 
shall not oppose any fair attempt to secure such a statement. 

But the considerations which I have named do make me 
hesitate, and turn a little more carefully than some appear to 
have done to see what we actually have now to answer the 
purpose which is aimed at by such an authoritative declaration. 

There are now published by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation six Tracts directly explaining the Unitarian Belief. 
They are written by very different men, yet they are so nearly 
in accord that it is often curious to see people hesitate as to 
which, on the whole, they shall prefer for their purpose. (I 
refer to this not only to show the substantial agreement 
which exists on a definition of Unitarian Doctrine, but also 
because the hesitation reminds us what greater hesitation 
there would be if the tract assumed to be “¢he Statement” 
for the denomination.) 

These tracts are by Dr. Channing, Dr. Dewey, S. J. May, 
E. J. Young, W. C. Tenney, C. A. Humphreys. They have 
been kept uninterruptedly in print, and circulated in great 
numbers. Some of our objectors have sighed in referring to 
the good old times of the Association, when, they say, it was 
not considered out of place. to publish and distribute State- 
ments of Faith. I have been at a loss to understand how 
they could so ignore our recent work, as to give the impres- 
sion that in this respect those former days of the Association 
were in contrast to the present. I challenge any one to 
point to any period of equal length in the history of the 
Unitarian Association in which so many copies of a distinc- 
tive and direct Statement of Faith, bearing the imprint of 
the Association, have been printed and circulated as during 
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the last five years, a large proportion of these being the very 
statements which were used in the earliest days of our his- 
tory. 

Neither of the above tracts, to be sure, can be called abso- 
lutely “ke Statement of Unitarian Belief.” But I would in- 
vite a consideration as to whether some of them, at least, 
might, with almost as much propriety, be so called, as one now 
likely to be made. The first mentioned is the great historic 
document which marks the birth of Unitarianism in America. 
Another, written six years ago, was subjected by the writer 
to very wide and careful criticism before it was published. 
The others are by authors who are among our ablest and 
most representative men. And they have all received such 
endorsement by the denomination as makes the mere vote of 
a few hundred persons at a meeting appear meaningless in 
comparison. ‘Thousands upon thousands of them have gone 
out every year; and such emphatic acceptance has been 
awarded them that, when asked what is substantially the 
average Unitarian doctrine, we have never been puzzled to 
reply. And let me say the answer has been more satisfactory 
to ourselves than though we were confined to one single 
statement, however carefully prepared. For this would im- 
ply that there is an absolute uniformity among us, which is 
not the case. We have always answered to inquirers that, 
with a certain general agreement, there are diversities of 
belief among us; and therefore we have rejoiced to put in 
their hands together the three or four tracts which seem to 
us, by their very variety, to give a truer and better knowledge 
of what Unitarians believe than any one statement, however 
prepared and endorsed, could possibly do, 

Again, to illustrate still further how little departure there 
has been, in this respect, from the policy of the Association 
in former times, when, it is said, “Statements of Faith were 
allowed,” that, about a year ago, the officers of the Associa- 
tion, wishing to have some more concise Statement than any 
of their publications afforded, took a short tract, printed in 
England, which so far commended itself to them that they 
struck off copies of it, and submitted it to a very considerable 
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number of ministers and laymen, asking each to make such 
comments on it as a careful examination would suggest. 
When finally revised, after such examination, it was printed 
in a variety of different forms, —on cards to be sent in let- 
ters, and on placards to be posted in churches and vestries, — 
and great numbers have gone out with the imprifit of the 
Association. 

It will appear from all this whether what some are pleased 
to call the “ New Policy” differs from the policy of the Asso- 
ciation in the earlier days of its history, to which we look 
back with as profound respect as do those who try, unfairly, 
as we think, to make us seem to be in antagonism to it. 

I have used the word “unfairly.” I am going to believe 
that it has not been a conscious unfairness ; and yet some of 
the leading articles which have appeared during this discus- 
sion have so perverted facts, by a loose style of exaggeration 
about certain evils connected with our denominational posi- 
tion, and by the utter ignoring of all which might controvert 
the end they seek to gain, that they have not only done to 
the Unitarian cause what only its enemies can rejoice in, but 
they have saddened and disappointed those who trusted that, 
with all our disagreements, there was at bottom with us all 
only the desire to serve the best interests of Christian truth. 
Thus much I feel compelled to say, not with bitterness, but 
with regret. I say it partly to avoid the misconstruction, 
which might else prevail, from the fact that I do not reply to 
these articles in detail. I could not do so, with any justice to 
the Association or to truth, without saying what might cause 
personal irritation, and this I shall avoid. This remark ap- 
plies chiefly to the second point involved in the discussion, 
viz., the course pursued by the Association, as regards its 
adherence to a distinctively Christian position. 

II. Let us now proceed to consider this second topic. 

By its constitution the American Unitarian Association is 
distinctly planted on the Christian basis. By the first Article 
of its By-Laws its object is stated to be “ to promote the inter- 
ests of pure Christianity.” No organization ever more plainly 
and expressly placed itself on a purely Christian foundation. 
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The principal difference between this and similar organiza- 
tions of other Christian sects is that they have usually been 
based on some precise definition of Christianity, set forth in 
a formula or creed, whereas this is simply on “pure Chris- 
tianity,” and it thereby recognizes every man’s right of inter- 
preting for himself. 

This is what is meant when it is spoken of as advocating 
the principle of liberty. Not, of course, liberty apart from 
Christianity (because, first of all, the Association rests on 
Christianity), but CHRISTIAN /berty. 

The officers of the Association have never failed to recog- 
nize in all their actions, and to emphasize in all their discus- 
sion, the essential Christian basis which had thus been laid. 

Inasmuch as a singular inaptitude has been shown to 
receive or understand such assertions as this, which we have 
before repeatedly made as clearly and emphatically as we 
could, let me, in yet another way, try to explain exactly what 
my own view of our position is. 

Rev. A. P. Putnam helps me illustrate it where (in the 
“Liberal Christian” of July 2) he replies to some argument 
of mine against his supposed desire for a creed that should 
be a “test of fellowship,” and declares (as though it were an 
inconsistency), that, by my own admission, the Association 
does have a “test of fellowship,” since I had affirmed that it 
is organized on Jesus Christ as its corner-stone, and that it 
thereby assumes, as condition of membership, a belief in 
Christ. He says he wants, in some more extended form, just 
what I had myself virtually approved. 

There can be no more direct and complete illustration of 
exactly what the difference between him and us is, and it will 
be seen how far our position is inconsistent. I admit again 
that we make Christian discipleship a “ test of fellowship.” I 
never argued against having a test of fellowship; but, on the 
other hand, I believe there is a necessity for one. No stretch 
of liberality will make me wish to deny or to disguise that, for 
the purposes aimed at in this union which binds us as a Uni- 
tarian Association, a belief in Christ — such a belief as shall 
make it possible for one honestly to take the Christian name, 

8 
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and make the Christian profession — is the absolutely essen- 
tial qualification. 

The point of difference is just this: I would have for the 
text of fellowship simply and only a belief in Christianity, 
leaving every one free to such interpretations as his own rea- 
son and temperament and thoughtful study may lead him to 
discover. The other proposal would make as the text a belief 
in some definition of Christianity. This substitution of a 
definition of Christianity for Christianity itself, of words about 
Christ for Christ himself, as the principles of our fellowship 
and union, —it is this, and this alone, that I would seek to 


oppose. 

The absence of any precise definition as a test, while it 
constitutes, as I conceive, the leading characteristic of our 
denomination as distinguished from most other Christian 
bodies, has occasioned, as might have been presumed before- 
hand, some peculiar difficulties. These difficulties there has 
never been an attempt to conceal, or to speak of otherwise 


than as evils. 

Perhaps, in our desire to be entirely frank, and in our too 
ready reliance on a candor that would interpret all single ex- 
pressions in accordance with the general explanations, we 
may ourselves have led to some misunderstanding. 

Thus, in the address referred to we said that we had acted 
“without partiality for one side or the other ;” and this sen- 
tence has given rise to much misconception. I thought that 
the action of the Association was sufficiently understood, by 
the explanation in this very address and elsewhere, to prevent 
error. Certainly I could not have anticipated that one who 
had just been a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Association would affirm that it is “every week sending out” 
men of a class he describes, or that others, overlooking all 
that would so easily illustrate my meaning, should use the 
language as they have. 

In reply to such misapprehension as may have been occa- 
sioned, I would say, first of all, that if ever a person has been 
directly or indirectly employed by the Association, who did 
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not at the time distinctly claim to be a Christian believer, the 
officers of the Association do not know of the instance. 

But, further, there are considerations in connection with 
our manner of working which, having been often explained, 
I too readily assumed would be remembered, and which had 
to be kept in mind in connection with this assertion of im- 
partiality. 

And the first is this, viz., that in all our action we have 
adhered as much as possible to the common middle ground 
of Christian effort upon which all the differing shades of the- 
ological opinion among us could cordially unite. Accord- 
ingly, as was stated at the last meeting of the Association, it 
is believed that if a complete detailed exposition of the 
expenditures of the Association should be carefully studied, 
tLe great bulk of it would be found to commend itself (so far 
as the theological aspect is concerned) to every Unitarian. 

It is this plan steadily adhered to, and well understood, 
which has made it always possible to say (to the surprise of 
many who have criticised the Association) that there has 
never been a jar between the theologically diverse members 
of which the Executive Committee is composed. It is be- 
cause there is a universally accepted field of denominational 
opportunity, — large enough to absorb more than all our re- 
sources, —and to this, by instinctive assent, our efforts have 
been chiefly given. 

This rule—for full illustration of which we invite a care- 
ful and minute investigation of all the money which has been 
expended by the Association during the last five years — has 
given to its officers both a measure of ease in the adminis- 
tration and confidence in the result. 

Of course, even with this general aim, there have been 
individual cases of difficulty; and I say again there have 
been what I continue to call “evils” attending our exercise 
of impartiality. That is to say,—to repeat what was said in 
the address before the Association, — while, in the main, the 
results must have satisfied everybody, yet some men have 
been aided who preach views which I should individually 
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most earnestly oppose. And this difficulty I have elsewhere 
attempted to consider. 

Let me, however, again repeat that our “ impartiality” 
never went outside of the Christian profession, and with all 
our liberality we never failed to insist upon, and keep promi- 
nent, the Christian basis which is assumed as the foundation 
of our organization. 

I will simply add here one fact as a casual confirmation of 
what I have elsewhere said in regard to the difficulty of ad- 
ministering the affairs of the Association in reference to this 
theological question. It is, to be sure, only a species of argu- 
mentum ad hominum, and is not advanced as anything deci- 
sive to the main point at issue. Yet it is helpful, as showing 
the difference between mere theory and actual practice. 

It curiously enough appears from the record of our last 
three years’ experience, when the Association has been so 
censured for aid given towards the services of men occupying 
a theologically radical position, that in some of the instances 
most liable to such objection, the aid has been secured in 
part by the urgent personal solicitation, or on the recom- 
mendation, of one or other of the brethren who have been 
prominent in their reprobation of our too liberal course. 

I do not like those brethren less for their inconsistency ; 
but I sometimes think the style of their remarks in this dis- 
cussion would be different if, by calling to mind certain prac- 
tical and individual instances in which they may sometime 
have been interested and have given counsel, they would try 
to see all the aspects of the case, instead of growing warm 
by looking narrowly at one point of view alone, — narrowed 
to which, we should doubtless decide precisely as do they. 

Some may think that we have treated differences of opin- 
ion with greater tolerance than they would approve. If we 
have done so, it was with the feeling that by such treatment 
we are best serving the cause of Christian truth. We can 
call to mind some of our most useful ministers, now most 
positive in their Christian convictions, who have passed 
through a season of speculative doubt, when, if the course 
which some would recommend had been adhered to, they 
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must have been driven from the Christian fellowship; and 
there is every reason in the constitution of human nature to 
believe that, if this had been done, the treatment would have 
been to the injury of their own healthful progress, and thus 
of the interests of religion. It is a familiar physiological 
truth, that it is possible to induce certain forms of disease 
(like the cholera, for example) by persistently telling a man 
he has got it. In somewhat the same way it is possible to 
put a person of sensitiveness into antagonism with Christian- 
ity, and into an attitude most unfavorable to his religious 
development, by dogmatically asserting that he is outside of 
Christianity. Were it not for the length into which I have 
already been led, I should like to adduce some illustration of 
this, which seems to me important, consideration. 

Some of those who have taken issue with the course of 
the Association have openly expressed their determination to 
prevent contribution to its funds, and avow their belief that 
by their suceess in doing this they shall prove that the senti- 
ment of the denomination is with them. It is, of course, 
probable that their efforts to prevent gifts to our Assc- 
ciation might be very successful. Last year one of our 
brethren felt obliged conscientiously to dissuade his con- 
gregation from giving money in answer to our appeal. (In 
his case it happened to be because the Association seemed 
to him too conservative in its tendencies.) And when he 
sent in their small donation, he said, in order to show the 
success of his arguments, that he knew of several individuals 
who had intended to give liberally when they went to church 
that day, who, after his statement, gave little or nothing. 
We ventured to say then, and we say to these brethren 
now, that a given amount of eloquence will avail much more 
in closing men’s pockets than in opening them, and that suc- 
cess in that direction would hardly be.taken by us as argu- 
ment against a policy which our deliberate judgment had 
approved. ; 

There is nothing connected with human relations which is 
not attended by some evils. And if able and trusted men 
lend all their energies to exposing and magnifying the evils, 
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without a single acknowledgment of the good, it is likely, 
even if the good shall preponderate a thousand fold, that 
those who have not leisure carefully to investigate for them- 
selves may be led tu withhold their support. Therefore, 
while we should seriously regret any diminution of the 
amount that is so much needed for the enterprises which 
seem to us so important, we should not count this in the 
way of argument worthy to weigh much against the higher 
assurances that the principles we hold are true. 

We come after all, for final judgment as to our course, to 
those general principles which we have attempted on other 
occasions to justify, and which, the more we study them in 
the light of Christ’s teaching and of history, and of human 
thought and experience as illustrated in the world to-day, 
appear to us even more and more clearly to be the only prin- 
ciples on which we ought to stand. Moreover, nothing which 
has been said makes me any the less stoutly maintain that 
these are the principles on which Unitarianism was planted 
and has always been maintained. 

There is only one point more to which I would refer. 

One of the arguments which have been used in favor of 
restricting the policy of the American Unitarian Association 
is that the “right wing,” so called, of the denomination prop- 
erly corresponds with what Unitarianism was in its begin- 
ning. If by the “right wing” the writer means those who 
are the extreme conservatives of our body, his statement cer- 
tainly is not justified. Such men as Dr, Channing and Mr. 
Norton held a position very far removed from this ; and our 
“right wing,” thus interpreted, would in those early days have 
been regarded, just as much as now, the extreme men of the 
denomination. Our older brethren remember the speculative 
tendencies of such men as the elder Frothingham, and the 
radicalism of such men as Holley, who yet held honored 
places in the denomination. And their names bring to mind 
the fact that the wide divergence of belief is by no means a 
new feature in the character of our body. 

If the author had said, instead of “right wing,” that the 
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“right centre” represent essentially the earlier Unitarian posi- 
tion, I think he would have been probably correct. 

Instead of dividing our denomination into two wings, I 
think it is more fair to consider it chiefly a central body with 
two small wings attached. I should not even call them 
“wings;” for this, implies that they serve as the motive 
power, whereas all the energy and activity of our denomina- 
tion, as we all know, is in the main body, and whatever of 
progress we enjoy is in spite of these appendages. 

This central body, like all such bodies, has two elements, 
whose tendencies are distinct; and I repeat, that, of this 
centre, the more conservative position does probably come 
nearest to the average Unitarianism at the time the Associa- 
tion was established. 

But supposing the fact to be correct, the inference from it, 
in the article referred to, in regard to our present policy 
wholly overlooks the simple but all-important consideration 
that times and conditions have not remained stationary; and 
this being so, to preserve identity in all respects with what 
was fifty years ago would imply stagnation. 

Unitarianism started with certain principles that were 
fixed. It had also certain tolerably harmonious and uniform 
methods and beliefs; and its fellowship was the more com- 
pact, because of common trials and resistance to a common 
opposition. I figure it to my mind by recalling that honored 
fleet, under Burnside, which, in an early’ period of the war, 
gathered in Hampton Roads, and which the country watched 
with so much interest as it sailed out with a common pur- 
pose and under a common flag, quietly and compactly on its 
even course. When it came to the open sea it encoun- 
tered a tempest ; and presently it appeared no longer as one 
company, but the vessels were separated and often out of 
sight. Each was left to its own direction, took its own time 
to tack, studied its own chart and compass, and had experi- 
ences of its own. Some of them were lost. And, when gath- 
ered again in Hatteras, what differences in time and trim! 
Some terribly racked and strained, others almost as sound as 
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when they left the port; yet all had at the mast the same 
flag, all held the same purpose, and were found to have 
carried unimpaired through storm and wave the nation’s 
hope! 

Our Unitarian fleet started at a period of unusual and im- 
mense activity of thought. Transcendentalism and Material- 
ism, under various forms, have blown their swift hurricanes 
or rolled their powerful currents across the intellectual ocean 
of the half-century. We have had to stem them, and pursue 
our way amid such agitation as the world has hardly known 
before. Some may have been so staunch and strong, or so 
otherwise favored, that at the end they are still precisely in 
the condition in which they were at the start, and can claim 
to be “old-fashioned Unitarians,’—I hope, however, not with 
too lofty a tone of disparagement for those who may have 
been affected more, but who yet carry as truly as they the 
flag and emblem of our union, and as true a spirit for our 
common work. 

This illustration is imperfect, so far as it assumes that the 
type presented by the earlier representations is the perma- 
nent standard of attainment. But those Christian men 
would themselves have been the last to claim this, and would 
probably have felt it to be an evidence of intellectual and 
spiritual inactivity if, after fifty years of great progress in 
science or thought, they were still just where they were. 

I have thus attempted to give a general reply to the vari- 
ous criticisms which have appeared. If it has seemed to 
answer them too little in detail, it certainly has been from no 
lack of confidence, but from a desire to avoid all that would 
be personal or irritating. I would rather, unless the neces- 
sity for such answer comes, rely on the general fairness and 
intelligence of our denomination, believing that it will con- 
sider all these questions calmly and free from passion. In its 
judgment I am willing to confide. 





“There is but one object,” says St. Augustine, “greater than the 
soul ; and that one is its Creator.” 
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MR. LOWE’S POLICY. 


WE have a word to say on Mr. Lowe’s article in defense 
of his policy, and only a word will be necessary so far as we 
are concerned. The Secretary is right, we presume, in think- 
ing that he and ourselves are agreed as to the Christianity 
which the Association ought to diffuse. That is to say, the 
Secretary is a believer in the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment, and would diffuse no other. But we differ from him 
vastly as to his duty and that of the officers of the Associa- 
tion in applying and enforcing their rule. He thinks any 
man “who calls himself a Christian” comes under the rule, 
and that the officers of the Association must not go back of 
his profession or assumption of the Christian name. We 
think the officers of the Association as almoners of impor- 
tant funds, are bound to apply them only as the donors in- 
tended, and that if any one under Christian names and 
phraseologies is setting aside Christ as a false teacher, or 
the New Testament as fabulous, they are the judges of the 
fact, and are bound to exclude all such teaching from their 
patronage. A well-known clergyman calls himself a Chris- 
tian who thinks the reverence and the historic associations 
which gather around the name of Christ “pious bosh.” 
Mr. Frothingham may call himself one, and does for aught 
we know. Rev. A. W. Stevens, one of the Directors of 
the Association, and as such having a voice in the dis- 
bursement of its funds, thinks Jesus Christ both sinful 
and erring, and is surprised that the Bible, “without first 
being subjected to the most thorough process of expur- 
gation, should ever have been put into the churches and 
homes of an intelligent and civilized people as a manual 
of religious instruction, or an incentive to pure and devout 
feelings.” But Mr. Stevens calls himself a Christian. Rev. 
John Weiss, who, as Mr. Lowe assured him, was put on the 
Executive Committee of the American Unitarian Association 
expressly “to represent that part of the denomination to 
9 
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which he belongs,” and than whose views and opinons those 
of no member of the board received “ greater consideration,” 
exhorts men to the great work of “emancipating our minds 
from all the Old Testaments and New Testaments supernat- 
urally interpreted, from old statements and new statements, 
from specialties of every description, from partialities and 
personalities, from temperaments of every shade and color, 
leaving them out of the way, putting them down and trampling 
them under feet.” 

Men of Messrs. Stevens’s, Frothingham’s and Weiss’s way 
of thinking may be sustained by the Association under Mr. 
Lowe’s interpretation of the rule; and so long as this is the 
case we do'not think any amount of “ Resolutions,” affirm- 
ing a Christian basis, would be worth the paper they are 
written on. They might pass, very likely without much 
opposition, for they would mean nothing at all. 

On the Secretary’s article, which we publish in our present 
issue, we should make the following points which we do not 
care to expand. Their statement is enough. 

1. He confuses the whole question by not distinguishing 
sufficiently between the Unitarian denomination and the 
American Unitarian Association. The denomination is an 
intangible body, of three hundred independent churches, 
each free to adopt its own “tests of fellowship.” The Asso- 
ciation has nothing to do with tests of fellowship, but is a 
corporate body of a few hundred individuals, having trust 
funds, bound by its pledges, and the conditions on which it 
receives its funds, to apply them for well-defined objects. 
The Bible Society receives funds to print and circulate Bibles. 
If it should print and circulate the Koran, under the plea 
that it did not pretend to “define” the Bible, its funds would 
be misapplied. 

2. Mr. Lowe is greatly mistaken when he says that the 
Association has never undertaken to “define Christianity.” 
It has done this over and over, by tracts, by reports, and by 
resolutions, which it has debated and passed. It has said, 
in exactly such an exigency as the present, what is the Chris- 
tianity it will diffuse, and that it shall be the supernatural 
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Christianity of the New Testament. It said, after careful 
debate and deliberation, that “the gospel, founded on a spe- 
cial and miraculous interposition of God for the redemption 
of mankind,” was the basis of its action. It does “define 
Christ” so far as to make the Christ of the New Testament, 
and not the Christ of myth and fable, the supreme authority. 

3. All that Mr. Lowe says about “wings” and “centres” 
and “conservatives” is wide of the mark. No matter as to 
the present question, what shades of theology there may be 
in the denomination, and who agrees with Channing’s opinions, 
and who don’t. We do not ask the Association to adopt spe- 
cially any one’s theology or private interpretations. We 
alvocate the largest range and toleration for its publi- 
cations, within the Christianity founded on the New Testa- 
ment. What we say is, it should not lend itself to the sué- 
version of the foundation, and under the name of diffusing 
“pure Christianity,’ support men or societies who make 
Christ a pretender or a sinner, and the Gospels forgeries. 

4. We differ from the Secretary as to the extent of the 
patronage of the Association given to such men and societies. 
We think he will find, if he examines his record, that thou- 
sands of dollars have thus been given. But it is enough that 
we show him how, under his policy, pantheism or atheism or 
deism may come freely in under Christian names ; and while 
this is so we do not care to involve the question in personali- 
ties. And more important than the dollars is the prestige of 
the Association, and whether it faces two ways, or faces 
clearly and decisively towards Jesus Christ and reflects the 
full glories of his countenance. 

5. We do not ask, nor does any one that we know of, to 
have the Association stereotype “old-fashioned Unitarianism,” 
or make “ its earlier representatives the permanent standard 
of attainment.” We believe in a progressive Unitarianism, 
and none other. But we believe all movements that under- 
take to leave out the Christ are retrogression, and not progress, 
—and that all progress is toward him, and not away from 
him, —an unfolding, forever new, of the inexhaustible riches 
of Christianity. 
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Mr. Lowe must not suppose that objections to his policy 
are made against him or the Association. Nobody, we be- 
lieve, has ever questioned his Christian spirit and motives; 
and it is just because we believe the Association may be 
made to have an efficiency two-fold greater than it has ever 
had, that we object to a policy calculated to destroy the con- 
fidence in it of a very large class of liberal Christians, and 
expose it to unanswerable charges from Christians of all de- 
nominations. E. H. S. 





BLEsT be thy love, dear Lord, 
That taught us this sweet way, 

Only to love thee for thyself, 
And for that love obey. 


O thou, our soul’s chief hope! 
We to thy mercy fly ; 

Where’er we are thou canst protect, 
Whate’er we need, supply. 


Whether we sleep or wake, 
To thee we both resign ; 

By night we see, as well as day, 
If thy light on us shine. 


Whether we live or die, 
Both we submit to thee ; 

In death we live as well as life, 
If thine in death we be. 


Joun AUSTIN, 1668. 
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DR. CLARKE’S ATTACK UPON THE 
RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE. 


In the “ Christian Register” of Sept. 17 appears an article 
signed by James Freeman Clarke, headed, “ Running the 
Gauntlet,” from which we give some extracts showing the 
tone of the whole. 

He says of the Unitarian denomination, “It has to walk 
the gauntlet between the Radicals and the Conservatives, 
being hit by both as it passes along. We cannot vu and so 
get through with it. We have to be hit in every new issue 
of the ‘Monthly Religious Magazine, or the ‘Index,’ in 
every meeting of every conference. When we profess our 
faith in Christ, the Radicals hit us. When we refuse to sign 
a creed, the Conservatives hit us. . . . The members of the 
right wing are taking their turn to vilify and abuse the body 
to which they belong.” 

We have no idea of replying to this article at length, and 
should not have noticed it had it appeared over a less respon- 
sible name. It is not in the writer’s usual spirit, and is un- 
true in its statements of fact. 

1. To make “we” —that is, Dr. Clarke and the persons 
whom he may represent —“the Unitarian denomination ” is 
a bit of assumption which we are not disposed to defer to. 
The Unitarian denomination includes from thirty to forty 
thousand people. The American Unitarian Association is 
no more the Unitarian denomination than Dr. Clarke’s church 
is the city of Boston. Dr. Clarke is not the denomination, 
and cannot represent it, unless he is on all sides of all 
questions in theology. 

2. It is not true that the “right wing,” or the “Con- 
servatives,” or whatever names Dr. Clarke chooses to em- 
ploy to represent the position of this magazine, ever wanted 
or asked for “a creed,” — unless he means by a creed Jesus 
Christ and his Gospel as given in the New Testament, 
and if he means that he ought to say so. We have opposed 
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any other creed than this, and we have steadily advocated 
this — precisely the ground where stood Channing and the 
Wares and the Unitarian Association up to a very recent 
date, as our quotations have verified over and over again. 
Unless the Unitarian “body” is off this ground we are with 
it, and have been pleading for its fundamental principle. We 
know of no “right wing” who want any creed but the Christ 
and the New Testament, and who would not oppose the mak- 
ing any personal opinions or human interpretations of the 
Bible into a creed for the denomination, — their own opinions 
as much as those of any one else. Why does Dr. Clarke 
repeat these charges after they have been thrice denied and 
refuted and become stale? Why especially does he make 
these charges against this magazine, when it has been sent 
to him year after year, and he sees their refutation every 
time he opens its pages, or even looks on its cover, and 
reads, “The church heareth none but Christ” ? 

3. It is not true that this magazine has “hit” the “denom- 
ination,” or “vilified” or “abused” anybody, or used any 
other means than open and fair discussion, But it zs true 
that to confess Jesus Christ without reserve, and stand clearly 
and consistently on the ground where Channing stood, ex- 
poses a man to abuse to a large extent; we will not say from 
the Unitarian Jody, but from persons in it whom Dr. Clarke 
speaks of so patronizingly. It verifies what Dr. Bellows said 
some years ago: “ There is no safe place in the denomination 
for those who will not fellowship Theodore Parker,” if by a 
safe place he meant a place out of the reach of “abuse” and 
misrepresentation. 

4. Dr. Clarke goes on to defend the famous ninth article, 
which was to bring into the “body,” or keep in, those who 
“desire to work with us,” but who cannot, in the words of the 
preamble, call themselves “ disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
We will not follow him futher than to say that Rev. Octavius 
B. Frothingham is a prominent representative of that “wing” 
whom the conference drew in by the “attractions” of the ninth 
article. We will give a single extract which will show how 
Mr. Frothingham regards the New Testament, premising that 
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we could fill page after page with such matter from the class 
of writers whom he represents, and whom Dr. Clarke thinks 
it so desirable to have “ work with us.” 


“A traveler in San Francisco describes an elaborate banquet 
given by some rich Chinaman in honor of a distinguished guest, 
his companion. ‘The feast was prepared and served in the highest 
style of Chinese art. There was every delicacy which the Chinese 
palate could enjoy. To the members of the Celestial Empire who 
were present it was a festival of dainties worthy of the Child of 
the Sun. Our travelers went punctually through the course with 
due decorum. Simpering and: bowing, and sucking ineffectual chop 
sticks. But as soon as politeness would let them off, they escaped, 
stepped round to the nearest eating-house, and, half famished, 
ordered a beefsteak. 

“The fashion of living in all places and periods at once is not 
conducive to power. ‘To have the soul in Palestine and the brains 
in Boston, the temple in Mount Zion and the worship in State 
Street, the ethical code laid up in Solomon’s Temple and the 
morality at work making modern societies, sentiments bound up in 
the New Testament and principles dealing with social science, 
imagination walking with Jesus and reason looking up political 
economies, is not wholesome.” 


It will hardly be edifying to see Dr. Clarke, with his full- 
ness of Christian faith, working with such allies,— he preach- 
ing to the churches of the conference, and drawing food from 
the ‘antique jars,” that is, from Jesus Christ and the New 
Testament; Mr. Frothingham coming along and amusing 
himself with this “simpering and bowing, and sucking inef- 
fectual chop sticks,” and inviting Dr. Clarke to a beefsteak in 
the sumptuous eating-house of Free Religion. 

In this same article Dr. Clarke says, “ We have long been 
accustomed to being attacked. The Orthodox called us infi- 
dels, deists in disguise, &c.” Now after Dr. Clarke has voted 
into the “body” of Unitarians men who think that feeding 
on Christ and the New Testament is like “ sucking ineffectual 
chop sticks,” we should like to see him, from his position, 
make some logical defense against the charges of those 
same wicked Orthodox people. E. H. S. 
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THE VOICE OF THE SPIRIT. 


THERE is a low, deep music in the wind, 
Sounding at intervals when all is still, 

Heard only by the pure in heart, who find 
Joy in their daily task, doing their Maker’s will. 


Be they in velvet clad, or russet stole, 

In hall or hut, theirs is that low, sweet chime, 
Solemn, yet cheerful, speaking to the soul 

Of joys that rest not in this stranger clime. 


Loud music cannot quench it, nor the sound 
Of mighty voices, like the mingled roar 
Of tossing waves that with delicious bound 
Leap onward in their fury to the shore. 


Nor yet the jarring sounds of bustling life, 
Whose weary footsteps toil in quest of gain 
In dusty marts, ’mid sickening scenes of strife, 

Till the worn spirit longs for rest, — in vain. 


Yet few do hear it: either care or pride, 
Or thoughts unholy, folly, grief, or crime, 
Whelming the soul beneath their rushing tide, 
Hider the coming of that low, sweet chime. 


Men’s hearts are heavy, or they would not slight 
Their spirit’s oneness with so pure a strain, 
Though faint as when the far-off torrent’s might 
Seems as a murmur stealing o’er the plain. 


From source far mightier comes that low, sweet sound, 
Than deep, deep waters thundering to the ear ; 
From harps and mingled voices that resound 
With anthems high through heaven’s eternal year. 
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“CAN TWO WALK TOGETHER, EXCEPT 
THEY BE AGREED?” 


BY AN OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR. 


AFTER all that has been said about right wing, left wing, 
and the central body, it still remains true that we are, as a 
denomination, composed of only two schools, or parties, the 
evangelical and the radical, at the head of which respectively 
are the names of Channing and Parker. Or, if there is a 
central, body, it consists of a good number of the clergy and 
laity, who yet belong, by decided connection and sympathy, 
to one or the other of these schools or parties, but who yet 
have it for their one great object and aim to keep the two 
incongruous, antagonistic divisions from final separation. 

The evangelical party are by no means, as sometimes un- 
justly represented, leaning or verging toward Orthodoxy, how- 
ever greatly many of them prefer Orthodoxy to much that 
passes under the name of Unitarianism. They are not ex- 
tremists, except as they have an extreme aversion to what is 
destructive of Christianity, and an extreme veneration for 
that which is essentially connected with it. They stand 
where Channing stood. They side with the Wares and the 
Peabodys, with Greenwood and Buckminster, with Walker 
and Eliot, with Nichols and Hosmer, with Hall and Briggs 
and Farley. They teach what hey have taught, and believe 
as they have believed, in regard to what has been considered 
as fundamental to the Christian faith. As the great ques- 
tion that is at the very centre ofall our discussions and 
controversies is this, “ What think ye of Christ?” they say 
. with Channing, concerning the New Testament records which 
present to us the history of Jesus, that “they were written 
. by the real and zealous propagators of Christianity, and are 
records of real convictions and actual events.” They main- 
tain, with Channing, that “the Gospels must be true; they 
were drawn from a living original; they were founded on 
reality :” that “the character of Jesus is not a fiction; he 
was what he claimed to be, and what his followers attested :” 
that “Jesus not only was, he is still, the Son of God, the 
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Saviour of the world.” With Channing they say, “We be- 
lieve firmly in the Divinity of Christ’s mission and office, that 
he spoke with divine authority, and was a bright image of 
the divine perfections ;” and that “in-Christ’s words, we hear 
God speaking ; in his miracles, we behold God acting ; in his 
character and life, we see an unsullied image of God’s purity 
and love.” And finally, with Channing they affirm that 
“there is no such thing as Christianity without Christ ;” 
and that the Christian minister should treat “especially of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the theme of prophecy, the 
revealer of grace and truth, the Saviour from sin, the Con- 
queror of death, who hath left us an example of immaculate 
virtue, whose love passeth knowledge, and whose history, 
combining the strange and touching contrasts of the cross, 
the resurrection, and a heavenly throne, surpasses all other 
records in interest and grandeur.” Channing taught many 
other things with regard to which there is no real dispute 
among Unitarians ; but what we have quoted indicates clearly 
what he believed and preached about Jesus Christ. This view 
of the divine Author and Founder of our holy religion is the one 
bright, golden thread that runs through all his life and writings, 
and from which they catch their highest beauty and grandeur. 

All this was good Unitarianism once. Anything essen- 
tially unlike it would not have been tolerated in Unitarian 
pulpits. Did Channing and his co-laborers ever look forward 
to the time when doctrines and ideas, exactly the reverse of 
these which we have adduced from his pages, would be taught 
by our ministers, and would be just as much entitled to the 
name of Christianity and just as deserving of the sympathy 
and support of our churches as those which he and all who 
were associated with him deemed so essential to the gospel 
faith? Some one has said, that on a certain occasion the 
great and good man exclaimed, “ This Unitarianism, which some 
people think the last word of the human mind, is only its first 
lisp, the vestibule of truth.” Very likely he did use just these 
words. They are what we might have expected from him. 
Who would not say the same? Who imagines that we have 
begun to comprehend the length and the breadth, the height 
and the depth, of the religion of Jesus Christ? Who does 
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not believe that, in all the future unfoldings of its mighty 
truths, and in all the endless applications which are yet to be 
made of them to the wants and interests of the race, we are 
in the coming time to see in Christianity a power and a glory 
of which we now have but the faintest conception? But who 
that is in his senses can suppose for an instant that Chan- 
ning ever dreamed, in all his fond, ecstatic visions of what 
was one day to be, that the Christ was to fade away from 
human sight, and the Unitarianism to which he devoted 
his life would eventually come, in the progress of humanity, 
to deny and confound that which he so sacredly believed to 
be the light and glory of the world, declaring that the 
Gospels and Epistles are zo¢ records of real convictions and 
actual events; that the character of Jesus which they pre- 
sent zs a fiction; that he is vot the Son of God and the 
Saviour of the world; that he was mot possessed of divine 
authority or of a sinless nature; that Christianity has o nec- 
essary connection with him, and that Christian teachers are 
justified in ignoring him in their official ministrations ? 
There is such a thing as common sense — but a supposition 
like this is not to be classed under that head. Dr. Channing 
confidently looked forward to the time when Christ would be 
still more honored by men than he ever had been in the past. 
Progress, with him, did not mean a reducing of the Christ to 
the level of sinful men, —a lessening of his hold upon the 
veneration, love, and gratitude of the world. “The charac- 
ter of Christ,” he writes, “though delineated in an age of 
great moral darkness, has stood the scrutiny of ages; and in 
proportion as men’s moral sentiments have been refined, its 
beauty has been more seen and felt.” 

We are aware that it has been attempted, in certain quar- 
ters, to make it appear that such views of Christianity as 
Channing and others who sympathized with him thus cher- 
ished and inculcated, are not denied and set aside by many of 
our ministers, as has often been alleged. Various writers 
for our denominational journals have sought to comfort the 
churches by telling them that no such great differences of 
opinion prevail amongst us, after all; and that the accounts 
which the Channing men have given of radical utterances 
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have been quite false, or, at all events, greatly exaggerated. 
None know better than these very writers that, so far from 
such accounts having been false or exaggerated, the half has 
not yet been told. Had we full files of the “Christian Exam- 
iner” and the “ Radical,” and of the “Christian Register” and 
“ Liberal Christian,” we could easily present, in proof of this, a 
mass of testimony which would astonish those who have not 
been familiar with our current literature. We only propose 
to give just now such extracts as we readily cull from stray 
copies of Unitarian magazines and papers which are im- 
mediately at hand. We have neither time nor inclination 
to look further. These shall be sufficient to satisfy any rea- 
sonable man of the truth of every charge which has been 
made. We might add many more, of a similar character, as 
showing what radicals teach concerning the nature of God, 
the duty or efficacy of prayer, the claims of the church, and 
of its sacraments and its worship. We have only space now 
for a few illustrations of what they say about Jesus Christ. 
As we have intimated, the great and generally recognized 
leader of the radicals is Theodore Parker, as Channing is 
also the accepted head of the evangelical party. Mr. Par- 
ker’s view of Christ is largely set forth in the following ex- 
tracts, taken from the pamphlet edition of the two sermons 
which he preached on the occasion of his leaving the Melo- 
deon and entering Music Hall, as a place of worship for 
himself and his congregation: “I take not the Bible for my 
master, nor yet the church; nor even Jesus of Nazareth for 
my master. . . . He (Jesus) is my best historic ideal of hu- 
man greatness ; not without errors, not without the stain of 
his times, and, I presume, of course, not without sins; for 
men without sins exist in the dreams of girls, not in real fact. 
You never saw such an one, nor I, and we never shall.” 
Following the lead of Mr. Parker, our radical preachers 
and writers have more and more widely, with every advancing 
year, given expression to the same or similar views of Jesus. 
They have indeed, at times, spoken of him as “a noble Gali- 
lean youth,” commended his ‘‘homely virtues,” and even 
granted that he was “the best of all the sons of men.” But 
they have very extensively held and taught that he was not 
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without error or sin, and there have not been wanting those 
who have compared him unfavorably with Socrates and other 
great and good men. 

Thus Rev. Samuel Johnson, in his small work entitled 
“Worship of Jesus,” having said, “Of the real Jesus we know 
but little with any certainty, and most of what we may infer 
from the data before us must be spoken provisionally,” alludes 
to “imperfections in the New-Testament Jesus,” and adds 
that “we do not vow that he was even so great as the record 
shows.” Mr. Johnson, in the same book, ascribes to Jesus 
“a certain personal absolutism and intolerance towards other 
teachers and those who did not accept him,” and remarks of 
religious faith which centres in an historical person, that it is 
something that is destined to “evaporate and disappear, hav- 
ing done its work well in its day, and needing now only to be 
quietly laid away to its rest.” 

Rev. F. E. Abbot, in the first number of his “Index,” 
gives the following as the fiftieth of his affirmations: “ Chris- 
tianity is the faith of the soul’s childhood; Free Religion is 
the faith of the soul’s manhood. In the gradual growth of 
mankind out of Christianity into Free Religion lies the only 
hope of the spiritual perfection of the individual and the spirit- 
ual unity of the race.” In the prospectus of the “Index,” Mr. 
Abbot had said of that paper, “It will pay no deference to 
the authority of the Bible, the Church, or the Christ, but rest 
solely on the authority of right reason and good conscience. It 
will trust no revelation but that of universal human faculties.” 

In answer to the question, “If Christ is not the way, then 
is he zz the way ?” the editor of the “ Radical” (see June num- 
ber, 1867) says, “ Your Christ is in the way, and much in 
the way. The genius of our age, the reason of the new 
world, repudiates the Christian system.” Again he writes, 
_ (see “Radical” for August, 1867), “We cannot be fettered by 
obligations to honor men. It is time to let Jesus rest. His 
fame has become a grievance the free spirit avoids. . . . Je- 
sus is made a stumbling-block to the generation. As such, 
he impedes progress, and must be removed.” And yet again, 
(see “ Radical” for April, 1868), “ Humanity is universal. It 
is equality, unity, liberty, reason, progress, peace. Christian- 
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ity is partial. It is aristocratic, limited in its development, 
slavish, at war with the expansion of the human mind.” 

But it may be said that these men from whom we have 
quoted withdrew themselves at length from the Unitarian 
body, and that their names are not now in the Year Book of 
the denomination. Not the less, however, are they invited * 
or welcomed to Unitarian pulpits, by those who have always 
sympathized with their views, and who regret that they ever 
nominally separated themselves from us. Not the less has the 
“ Radical” continued to find a large number of friendly contrib- 
utors among our ministers, and a larger number of our clergy 
still, who have recommended it to their people, and sought 





* Since this article was sent to the printer, the writer’s eye has fallen 
upon a letter published in the “ Christian Leader,” of Sept. 24, and con- 
taining a striking confirmation of the above statement. The letter is 
written by a prominent Universalist minister, Rev. H. R. Nye, and is en- 
titled, “A Curtous OxDINATION SERMON.” We give the following ex- 
tract, only premising that Mr. Connor is a Vice-President of the Free 
Religious Association, in whose second Annual Report the reader may 
find, if he cares, a fuller exposition of this radical preacher’s views. But 
to the account of the sermon given at the ordination and installation of a 
Christian minister as pastor of a Christian church! 

“The Rev. Mr. McLeod was ordained and installed as pastor of the 
Unitarian Church in Chicopee, Mass., on Wednesday evening last. 
The sermon, by Rev. Rowland Connor, of Boston, from the words, 
‘Rightly dividing the word of life,’ was probably the most singular dis- 
course ever given in New England upon the consecration of a young 
man to the CAris/ian ministry. In the early times, Mr. Connor said, the 
king, legislator, and priest were all combined in one man. But as the 
world grew older, and civilization increased, and church and state were 
severed, a division of work had taken place, and now the office of the 
priest had nearly vanished away. In New England formerly the minis- 
ter was the cultivated man, the teacher of the town. Now, in any con- 
gregation, there were men better versed in science and law and history 
and literature than ministers in general; and ¢he ministry was filled up 
with third-rate men. The lyceum is more popular than the church. The 
people like the vigor and freshness of supplies, and there are signs that 
a permanent ministry cannot be maintained! The sermon dwelt on the 
foibles of the ministry, and seemed a studied attempt to depreciate its 
work and bring it into contempt. At its close there was an effort, for a 
moment, to show what ¢#e ministry (the word ‘ Christian’ was studiously 
shunned) should and should not preach. It should not preach theology. 
The world had outgrown that. It should ‘set the facts of life in their 
right relation’! And this without theology, without any reference to 
God, or the origin, nature, and destiny of man! There was but one 
reference to God, and that merely incidental, when he said, ‘Once priests 
mediated between God and man.’ There was but one allusion to the 
Bible, and that was to throw contempt upon it. There was no recogni- 
tion of immortality. There was not one reference to Christ nor Chris- 
tianity in the sermon from beginning to end.” 
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to extend its circulation. Let it not be supposed for a mo- 
ment that, because Mr. Johnson and Mr. Abbot have discon- 
nected themselves from the denomination, they are therefore 
.more radical than many other clergymen who still belong to 
it. Nor let it be forgotten that, while the former consistenily 
repudiate the name so long as they reject the substance of 
Christianity, the latter do not hesitate to hold to the one 
while they discard the other. Mr. Abbot claims, justly, that 
his “ Index,” as well as he himself, stands squarely outside of 
Christianity. Yet by no means a few of our ministers, whose 
names are in the Year Book, might honestly write to the ed- 
itor, with Rev. N. M. Mann, pastor of the Unitarian Church 
in Rochester, N. Y., “I need not tell you that I read the ‘ In- 
dex’ with interest, and that my enjoyment of it is almost 
complete. You know enough of my thought to expect as 
much.” (See “ Index,” Feb. 12, 1870.) Let us see what some 
of these ministers really say. We shall quote from sermons, 
lectures, essays, letters, and conversations, while we perimit 
the lavish editor of the “ Register” to keep his gold doliars 
to himself. 

Rev. John Weiss, in the November “ Radical,” of 1867, urges 
“the great work of emancipating our minds from all the Old 
Testaments and New Testaments, supernaturally interpreted, 
from old statements and new statements, from specialities of 
every description, from partialities and personalities, from 
temperaments of every shade and color, leaving them out of 
the way, putting them down, and trampling them under foot.” 

Rev. Samuel Longfellow, in a letter printed in the “ Chris- 
tian Register,” Feb. 4, 1865, says, “The doctrine of the 
Fatherhood of God is nullified by that of a permanent Inter- 
cessor and official Mediator. The prayers are addressed 
‘through the Lord Jesus Christ ;’ in the hymns his name is 
put for that of God; the sermon founds every doctrine on 
the authority of his words, and illustrates every appeal by 
reference to his example. The very benediction is incom- 
plete without his name. Thus, whatever of Theism is preached 
is accompanied by a Christism that virtually contradicts it. 
You may count all this phraseology among ‘the proprieties 
of the Christian platform.’ To me it seems the tags and 
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fringes of a theology we have outgrown ; the dead branches 
which need to be purged away.” 

The manner in which Mr. Longfellow would purge away 
these “dead branches” is perhaps indicated in the following 
extract in a lecture published by him in “ The Radical,” May, 
1867: “What Jesus was, and what he did, indeed, we can 
never exactly know. This much, at least, I think, is proved 
by these many attempts to reconstruct his life on a historic 
basis, — that we no longer have the means of constructing it 
with any certainty.” 

Rev. O. B. Frothingham says of the Christ of John’s Gos- 
pel (see “ Radical,” Oct., 1867), “ The love of the Christ runs 
to sentiment ; and the more intense it is, the more it is un- 
real. It is such love as persecutors and bigots have been 
animated by, rather than philanthropists and reformers. It 
has fired more dogmatic zeal than humane enthusiasm. It 
has taken out of society more of vital will than it has infused 
into it.” And again (see “ Radical,” Jan., 1868), “ The Christ 
is harsh, dogmatical, assuming, despotic; he neither prays 
nor pities; it is for his own glory that he raises Lazarus from 
the dead ; it is for his own glory that he intercedes for his 
disciples. His robes are imperial, and his spirit wears them 
well.” The “Third Annual Report of the Free Religious 
Association” makes Mr. Frothingham proclaim Christianity 
“a gorgeous romance.” 

Rev. C. A. Bartol writes thus of the Preamble of the Na- 
tional Conference: “A Preamble, after warm threefold dis- 
cussion from year to year, is re-adopted to express the funda- 
mental Unitarian faith by the single article of the Lordship 
of Jesus Christ. But the moral sense disowns this soleness 
or supremacy. To make him a finality is to make him a 
fetish, and we have a fetish now regularly installed in the 
Unitarian Church, occupying room which the only adorable 
Spirit should fill.” (“The Radical,” Jan., 1867.) 

Rev. E. C. Towne says (“Christian Examiner,” March, 
1867), “The fullness of the Godhead! It would not be ina 
race of Christs! It surely was not in the man who found 
his will, not God’s will! No more did Jesus absolutely illus- 
trate divine humanity. He did not even affirm it. ‘I and 
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my father are one’ is in the intensest spirit of ‘my will ;’ 
but we need not accept this as coming from Jesus. We must 
certainly doubt the historical value of the Gospel which puts 
this flagrant egotism into the mouth of Jesus.” Again Mr. 
Towne writes, (see “ The Radical,” April, 1867), “‘ Christian- 
ity without Christ!’ exclaims the horrified literalist. Yes, 
just that ; just as humanity without Adam, or Calvinism with- 
out Calvin. The historical first example does not constitute 
the thing itself. Granting that Christianity is a fruit of the 
Divine Presence with man, it is perfectly possible that Jesus 
and his Jewish disciples, being among the earliest, were, in 
some respects, the poorest fruit of this indwelling divinity, 
which has only gradually wrought out the consummate plan 
of Infinite Wisdom.” Mr. Towne differs in his view but little, 
if at all, so far as we can see, from Mr. Abbot. But, unlike 
him, he baptizes his religion in the name of Christianity, and 
has just issued his prospectus for a new magazine designed 
to ensure his opinions a wider diffusion. 

Rev. J. L. Hatch writes concerning the Jesus of Dr. Peabody, 
as well as that of Henry Ward Beecher, “It is time for some 
one to say, Stop! let us hear no more of this talk of Jesus. 
You have crowded out ‘the real Jesus, and substituted a 
‘distorted image,’ a hideous idol who ‘must be removed.’ 
Let the ‘real Jesus’ be substituted for it if possible, by all 
means, but at any rate take this blasphemous caricature of 
him out of our sight. It is offensive in the extreme.” (“ The 
Radical,” vol. iii, p. 241.) 

There is another extract from “J. L. H.” which we must 
quote. The late Henry C. Wright, not long ago, wrote 
and published two works which he entitled, “The Merits 
of Jesus Christ, and the Merits of Thomas Paine,” and 
“The Holy Bible and Mother Goose.” Mr. Wright, the 
author, maintains, according to J. L. H.’s account, that the 
merits of Jesus, as popularly considered, “are worth no 
more than those of Thomas Paine, or any other great and 
good man,” and that “the Bible, however good in its way, is 
no more ‘an infallible rule of faith and practice, as the Or- 
thodox dogma has it, than Mother Goose.” Of these state- 
ments J. L. H. remarks that they are the “simple truth,” 
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and that the “author makes it clear as day.” He adds, “ As, 
according to Sidney Smith, some men are so stupid that they 
require a surgical operation before they can see the point of 
a joke, so there are not a few stolid pietists who absolutely 
need to be startled and shocked by such a declaration as that 
‘the blood of Jesus can no more wash away sin than the 
blood of Cock Robin,’ before they will open their dull eyes to 
see what the teaching of reason and true religion is. On 
the whole, we believe in this straight-out, flat-footed, pointed, 
pungent way of putting things. If it repels some at first, it 
wins many at last. Truth cannot be too naked to suit our 
turn.” (“The Radical,” February, 1870.) 

Rev. J. W. Chadwick says, in a sermon printed in the 
“Liberal Christian” of July 2, 1870, “ What! not even say 
with Peter, ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.’ 
But who is certain that Peter ever said this, or that Jesus 
applauded the saying, as is recorded in the Gospels? * No 





* The “ Radicals,” while denying the genuineness and authenticity of 
the Gospels, will yet often appeal to them as veritable history when it 
suits their purpose. Press upon them the claims which Jesus made to 
divine authority, and they tell you that the books or passages in which 
such claims appear are untrustworthy. But if they wish to establish an 
argument in behalf of “intuitional religion,” or of some exclusively 
moral system, they do not hesitate to appeal to numerous detached and 
isolated portions of the evangelic records, as presenting the very words 
which were spoken and the very deeds which were wrought by Jesus. 

A singular illustration of this inconsistency is before us. The lan- 
guage which the above article quotes from Mr. Chadwick was used by 
him with reference to a sermon preached by Rev. Mr. Putnam, of Brook- 
lyn, from the text containing the confession of Peter and the approving 
words of the Saviour. “ But who is certain,” asks Mr. Chadwick, “ that 
Peter ever said this, or that Jesus applauded the saying, as is recorded 
in the Gospels?” Yet in a previous article (see “ Radical,” vol. ii., p. 
583), we find him referring to this identical language of the Master and 
his disciple as perfectly authentic. Our young friend’s object in the ear- 
lier production was to set forth that we are not to accept any external 
authority, not even the Christ, but that “the soul is its own authority.” 
He accordingly adduced the passage under consideration to show that 
even Jesus himself recognized and sanctioned this doctrine, in that he 
blessed Peter for his inward perception of who and what he himself was. 
“What wonder, then,” says Mr. Chadwick, “that Jesus said to one of 
his disciples, ‘Blessed art thou,’ when he discovered that his faith in 
him was based on spiritual recognition of his truth in word and deed?” 
and more to the same effect. Now Mr. Chadwick was here eminently 
right, not only in accepting these words of Christ and Peter as veritable 
utterances, but also in the interpretation which he gave of them. It is 
just the interpretation Mr. Putnam gave in his discourse. No one denies 
that the truth, the Christ, is spiritually recognized. But Mr. Putnam 
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one is certain of it who knows anything about the way in 
which the Gospels were composed.” He remarks of the 
Epistles of Paul, that they “are too subjective in their char- 
acter to be of any value as materials for history,” and 4lso 
that “the question, ‘What think you of Christ?’ is a ques- 
tion which only critical historians can answer. It is as much 
a historical question as the reality of such a person as William 
Tell. Whatever the truth bein the matter, it is not ‘a grand, 
all-comprehending truth. No historical question can be 
that.” 

Rev. A. W. Stevens recently published a pamphlet edi- 
tion of two of his sermons. In the “Christian Register” of 
May 21, 1870, may be found the extract: “Radicals go to 
Christ as one of the great teachers of religion, and they 
respectfully hear what he has to say; they take that and 
compare it with what others say, and with what they them- 
selves know, and with what reason and conscience teach, and 
if they find he teaches true, they accept his doctrine ; but if 
they find he is mistaken, as they think he sometimes is, they 
simply pass on to that which is truer. They decline to re- 
ceive anything as true merely because he said it. That is 
all.” 

A correspondent of the “Christian Register” (Sept. 3, 
1870), with the initials, “ X. Y. Z.,” asks, with most pertinent 
force, “Is it not a humiliating comment on the administration 
of the affairs of a professedly Christian denomination, that a 
man who repudiates Christ and Christianity, who declares, 
in the presence of three witnesses who are still living, that 
‘the four Gospels are pious bosh,’ can retain one of its pul- 
pits and be treated as a Christian minister?” And the 
writer adds, “ Notwithstanding expressed doubts, this and 
other similar expressions by ministers can be proven.” No 





would say that when Jesus zs thus inwardly discovered to be “truth in 
word and deed,” he is seen to be the Christ he claimed to be, and as 
such is clothed with divine authority. Was it that Mr. Chadwick unwit- 
tingly made use of this passage in the interest of radical philosophy, not 
seeing its full scope and drift; but afterward, realizing whither such an 
acceptation of it must conduct him, rejected it as spurious? Perhaps 
we ought rather to say that his rejection, as untrustworthy, of that which 
before he regarded as authentic, is another of the results of “the rest- 
less search of all the ages after truth.” 
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more serious charge has been made than this, which we find 
in one of the columns of the “ Register ;” and we demand of 
the editor that he shall tell us who “X. Y. Z.” ts, who the 
“liding witnesses” are, when and where these words were 
spoken, at what precise spot, and at what hour of the day! 
“Can be proven!” Such or similar words are so frequent 
and so open that they cannot be hidden. They are found in 
connection with much of our current denominational literature; 
they appear in many a printed sermon and lecture; they are 
not unknown to our ministerial gatherings and our public con- 
ventions or conferences ; they are more common yet in our the- 
ological schools and in private conversation. More common 
and familiar are they with every passing year ; and, bad as may 
often be the printed word, the spoken word is often worse, as 
many a shocked and grieved parishioner can testify. Not sel- 
dom the most objectionable articles which appear in our maga- 
zines and journals, and which, it may be, have been previously 
given in oral discourse or address, are eliminated of not a 
little of their most offensive thought and phraseology before 
our editors dare to give them to the public. What we have 
quoted above will suffice for the present to indicate the gen- 
eral nature and extensive prevalence of this growing evil. 
But Messrs, Weiss, Longfellow, Frothingham, Bartol, Towne, 
Hatch, Chadwick, Stevens, and Mann, together with Mr. Potter 
and various others from whom we might quote to the same ef- 
fect, — Year-Book ministers, all of them, — are “ straight-out, 
flat-footed” men. There is a more numerous class of our min- 
isters still, who believe substantially as they do, and who have 
far more vital sympathy with Mr. Parker than with Dr. Chan- 
ning, but who seldom offend their hearers by startling sayings 
and objectionable phraseology, and so more quietly move on in 
their ministerial work. Thoughtful and devout men and women 
listen to their words and come away feeling that, though not 
much is said to wound or shock, a great deal is left zwsaid which 
they would be glad, and which they have a right, to hear. The 
beloved name of Christ is studiously omitted from prayer and 
benediction. No reverent allusion, perhaps, is made to him 
in the sermon. Hymns and Scriptural lessons are carefully 
selected so as to avoid any cordial recognition of him as the 
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Son and Christ of God, and the Saviour of the world. An 
insidious influence pervades such a ministry, the effect of 
which is to create the idea or the impression that Christianity 
is not necessarily connected with Jesus Christ. Of course 
the result is, naturally and generally, the decline of a positive 
faith, the decay of church life, the abandonment of the Lord’s 
Supper, the rite of baptism, and public worship and private 
devotion. Here and there, bright, talented, enterprising, 
energetic men may succeed in keeping together a society, 
or even in causing it to grow in numbers, notwithstanding 
their radicalism ; but the rule is, degeneracy and death. 

Now we have an earnest word to say to the churches in rela- 
tion to this general subject. In order that two schools or parties 
may walk together, in full fellowship and united service, they 
must be agreed in their view, at least, of fundamental things. 
Unitarians, as well as other denominations, have in the past 
recognized Jesus Christ as the foundation on which they have 
built, as the Head of the Christian church, as the one great 
Teacher and Saviour of men. It would seem, therefore, that 
here is something about which they must be substantially 
agreed in thought and sympathy, in order that they may do 
any noble and efficient work in behalf of the Christian reli- 
gion. But what if, while one party believe and teach with 
Channing that the Gospels are “true” and that Jesus Christ 
is “the Son of. God, the theme of prophecy, the Revealer of 
grace and truth, the Saviour from sin, the Conqueror of death, 
who hath left us an example of immaculate virtue, whose love 
passeth knowledge, and whose history, combining the strange 
and touching contrasts of the cross, the resurrection, and a 
heavenly throne, surpasses all other records in interest and 
grandeur,” — the other party with one breath declare that we 
do not know “what Jesus was, nor what he did,” that his “ear- 
liest records” are of “no value as materials for history,” and 
that “the four Gospels are pious bosh ;” while with the next 
they say that Jesus was “not without errors, not without the 
stains of his time,” and “not without sins ;” that he and his 
disciples, “ being among the earliest, were, in some respects, 
the poorest fruit” of the “indwelling divinity ;” that when 
we adopt the Scripture language concerning him, we only 
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make “a fetish;” and that “the blood of Jesus Christ can 
no more wash away sin than the blood of Cock Robin” ? 

Men and brethren of the Unitarian Churches! We sub- 
mit that persons. holding such diametrically opposite, antago- 
nistic views of the New Testament and of Jesus Christ can- 
not and ought not to be associated together in any work that 
assumes the sacred name of Christianity, and that professes 
to seek the proper objects and ends of the Christian church. 
They may work together in other ways and for other pur- 
poses, if they can and will. But in regard to these transcen- 
dent interests of the Gospel faith, there must be some vital 
union in belief, as well as in spirit, else all will go wrong. 
What one will do, another will undo. What one will say, the 
other will unsay. There will be constant clashing and con- 
flict. No effective work will be accomplished. The Christ will 
be stricken down in the house where he ought to be honored. 
Who of our ministers does not know that it is often the case 
that some Channing Unitarian will go out to do missionary 
work by preaching a positive living Christianity, only to be fol- 
lowed perhaps the very next week by a Parker Unitarian who 
avails himself of the opportunity to try to unsettle the faith 
of his hearers in the Bible as the Word of God, and in Jesus 
as the Christ? The minds of the audience are, of course, 
more perplexed than ever, and are disgusted, as well they 
may be, with this thing which we call Unitarianism, and 
which is so absolutely contradictory in itself, — even if they 
are not disgusted with Christianity and the Christian church 
altogether. Is this the way to extend the gospel and build 
up the Messiah’s kingdom? Nay, every such effort is worse 
than futile. It discourages, if it does not paralyze, the faith 
of those who believe. It strengthens unbelief and works 
demoralization. The land is strewn, we had almost said, with 
the wrecks and ruins of just such abortive enterprises as we 
have described. 

No, brethren, Scripture and History alike attest the fact 
that only as a church is armed with a mighty and absolute 
faith in Jesus Christ as the Master and Lord of men, can it 
accomplish its legitimate warfare and deserve a place in the 
ranks of the Church Universal. There must be no compro- 
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mise, or equivocation, or uncertainty here. About many other 
things we may differ, but not about this. If we pull down, or 
even lower the flag which has this inscription on its folds, we 
may as well count ourselves out of the conflict, while the great 
Christian Church, with a firmer faith and a more fixed pur- 
pose, sweeps triumphantly by, to the final victory. _ 

It is in vain that men plead “union in the Spirit,” “the 
spirit of Jesus,” and the like. We all know what that means. 
It is meant to “hide a multitude of sins.” Men, while they 
talk smoothly about “union in the Spirit,” and “the spirit of 
Jesus,” are endeavoring to strip off the Saviour’s seamless 
robe, and are outraging the sanctities which evermore are 
associated with his person and his name. This double deal- 
ing has got to stop; and the most effectual way to end it is 
by giving ministers to understand that Christianity has to do 
with delicf as well as sentiment. 

Equally useless is it to seek to blind men to the great issue 
by a general scream for “ Liberty” and “ Progress.” The latter 
is not the issue now before us. Everybody in this country 
has the most unbounded liberty of thought and speech, and 
he is permitted to make just as much progress in all lawful 
pursuits as he can. He who thinks that, at such a time and 
under such circumstances, he is going to immortalize himself 
as a champion of Freedom, little understands the age in 
which he lives, and what God requires of him. We know 
how favorite a theme this is with many of our people, who 
have not kept along with the onward movement of things 
enough to know just where we all are and what the times 
demand of us. Nothing delights them more than the old, 
familiar, hackneyed strain ; and he who indulges in it, whether 
from sincere love of it, or for lack of something fresher to 
say, is sure to be rewarded by the hearty applause of his 
hearers. But we have had quite enough of this, and we must 
not allow these continually shouted platitudes, however ear- 
nest or well meant, to blind us to the appropriate duties and 
calls of the hour. 

Nor does it avail to say that those who, in reference to the 
New Testament and Jesus Christ, use such awful language 
as we have quoted, are highly intelligent, gifted, spiritually 
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minded men, and that we cannot afford to lose them. We 
have yet to learn that the Church of Christ does not exist by 
the wit or will of man, and does not depend for its life and 
its future on this individual or that, or on any school or sect. 
The one duty of every body of Christians is to take its posi- 
tion, squarely and immovably, let who will, come or go. Its 
policy and its faith must not be shaped or directed with refer- 
ence to persons and parties. It must not give out, or think 
for a moment, that it lives by suffrage. It must live in God, 
in God’s Christ. There must be the hiding of its power. 
Then will it have large increase, whatever men may say or 
do, But, to be true to our honest thought, we should say 
that the radical element in our denomination is our element 
of weakness. It is that which neutralizes all internal effort, 
and creates distrust and fear without. Its spirituality, if not 
its ability, is vastly overrated, as the extracts we have quoted 
sufficiently show. Its spirit and purposes have not been im- 
proved by those who have flattered it, in the vain hope to 
control it and make it a healthy part of the body. The bet- 
ter course would be to show it plainly its errors and offenses, 
and how much it needs the grace of God, while it should not 
be permitted, in its unchristian attitude, to dilute the faith, 
enfeeble the energies, and destroy the life of the denomina- 
tion. 

The great question we are called upon to decide cannot be 
postponed. It is before us. Management and trick may 
crowd it out of one meeting, but it will come up in another. 
It must be met and settled. It will not do to cry “Schism,” 
“ Bigotry,” “ Orthodoxy,” “ Bondage,” or whatever else. We 
know that we are in a line with the fathers who have gone 
before us. We stand on the rock which is Christ. We feel 
that we are right, and we are in earnest. Finally, there are 
many who are saying, in the words of that venerated and 
lately departed saint of our communion, Rev. N. L. Frothing- 
ham, D.D., “If Liberal Christianity means only an unbounded 
license of speculation, — recognizing nothing as fixed, admit- 
ting any extremes of opinion as the fair results of its free 
principle, — my place is not there. Unto that assembly, O 
my soul, be not thou united.” 
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“Tue [Unitarian] denomination is founded, not on Christ, and 
not on the Bible, and not on opinion, and not on theology ; but on 
the right as Christians of free inquiry and free confession, the right 
of progress and change and challenge of opinion in all spiritual 
things. ... As a denomination, we cannot have a creed ; we cannot 
make an authoritative statement, Christian or otherwise.” — Liberal 
Christian, Fune 11, 1870. 


The denomination is here assumed to be Christian, for it ‘is 
affirmed that it is- “founded on the right as Christians of free 
inquiry ;” and yet it is affirmed with equal emphasis that it has 
no right to declare authoritatively that it zs what it is! If 
it had been said that it would be useless, or, if you please, 
foolish, to make such a declaration, there might have been 
some show of reason in it. But to affirm that a body of 
people have no right to affirm what they are, when they are 
all agreed what they are, is a remarkable affirmation. Indeed, 
if the whole body have no right to declare what they are, 
whence was the authority derived which gives to ome indi- 
vidual in that body the “right” to say what they are? This 
writer says the denomination is Christian, and yet he denies 
that it has any “right” to say so. We, Unitarians, in con- 
vention assembled, have no “right” to authoritatively affirm 
that we are Christians, we may not speak it for ourselves with 
united unanimous voice, and yet here is an anonymous writer 
who unhesitatingly makes, unasked, the declaration for us. 

This is an age of progress, of centralization ! 

If the denomination is Christian, as affirmed, why not say 
so? The answer appears in the previous part of this article. 
It is because “it is useless to deny that men who can, in no 
ordinary and received meaning of the words, be called Chris- 
tians are standing in Unitarian pulpits.” There are then 
ministers in the Unitarian denomination who are not Chris- 
tians in any received meaning of that word, and so the de- 
nomination cannot say that it is Christian. This is clear, plain, 
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sensible. But if this is true, and takes away the “right” of 
the denomination to declare itself Christian, how is it true 
that “the denomination is founded on the right as Christians 
of free inquiry”? for the denomination is not composed of 
Christians only, but of persons who may or may not be Chris- 
tians ; of ministers many of whom are not Christians in any 
“received sense” of the word. 

There is no rhetorical jugglery which can reconcile contra- 
dictory propositions. If the Unitarian denomination, so 
called, is a Christian one, it has a most undoubtedly inaliena- 
ble “right” to say so. If it is not Christian, if it has in it 
those who are not Christians, then it has no right to call itself 
Christian, cannot honestly do it. It is on. this ground only 
that the writer quoted above can say that “the denomination 
is not founded on Christ.’ There are men in the denomina- 
tion who do not believe in Christ, who are “standing in 
Christian pulpits,” and if, therefore, it is said the denomina- 
tion is “founded on Christ,” it would not be true, unless it 
drove these men out from standing in the holy place, and this 
result is not to be permitted, “for we cannot spare them,” we 
should lose “a large portion of our spiritual life.” 

Such an affirmation as that the “ Unitarian denomination 
is not founded on Christ,” would have been indignantly and 
instantly contradicted by the Unitarian fathers. When made 
by the Calvinists, they repelled it as a calumny. It never 
was made by any one of their own brethren. These minis- 
ters who are not Christians were not “standing in Unitarian 
pulpits,” and would not have been permitted to stand there. 
It was reserved to this age to found the Unitarian denomina- 
tion upon “free inquiry,” and not on Christ, and to ordain for 
its ministry men who can in no “received meaning of’ the 
word be called Christians ;” who avow that his religion has 
been an obstacle in the world’s progress! 

If the holy men who have gone to their reward ‘are per- 
mitted to know what is transpiring on earth; surely there will 
be tears in heaven over the perversion of their faith and the 
ruin of their labors! Pons 

It is.a cause ‘of profound prasitndet that we know. the worst, 
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that we are out of the dust of the clamor. Christians now 
know the contents of the cup which is commended to their 
lips. Under the disguise of liberty and the Christian name we 
have license and infidelity. We are told at last by men who 
stand in our pulpits that our churches are not founded on 
Jesus Christ, but on “free.inquiry,” that his teachings are not 
the “truth,” the words which the Father gave him to speak ; 
but that many of them, at least, are “glaring” errors. 

Let all these disguises be cast aside or torn off. It is time, 
full time. If the language of religion is used to betray it, let 
it be known; if wolves, not sheep, are under their clothing, 
let it be said without further hesitancy. We may not be able 
to “draw a line” between the dawn and the day, but an im- 
becile will be able to distinguish midnight from noon. It 
might not have been easy to “draw a line” distinguishing the 
emotions of all those who gathered to look at the sufferer 
upon the cross, but it would not have escaped the notice of 
the most careless observer that those who passed by wagging 
their heads, and the Marys, who with bursting hearts and 
tearful eyes gazed upon him, were not equally his friends. 

R. P. S. 


“When we think of the infinite love that dwelt in the heart of 
Jesus, how fearful seems the guilt that could have excited such 
scorching rebukes from him, we are awe-struck at the thought of 
his holy indignation ; and when we think of him as standing de- 
fenseless among his people, and uttering such censures of their 
rulers and spiritual guides, how are we lost in wonder and reverence 
at his courage and his truth!” 


“The doctrine of immortality is one of the most sublime truths, 
and should often be presented and dwelt upon. It offers one of 
the strongest motives for a good life, for obedience to the will of 
God, and is one of the best supports under all the trials, tempta- 
tions and afflictions of life. But it should be remembered that it is 
only one ; and, while this should not be neglected, the many others 
that sparkle on the page of Revelatiou should be equally imparted, 
impressed, and applied to daily life.” 
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OUR POSITION. 


THERE has been in our pages and elsewhere, as there is in 
‘our present number, earnest discussion of our position as 
Unitarians. Ought not the consideration of our position as 
Christians to have had the precedence of it? St. Paul was a 
man of liberal views, broad charity, comprehensive fellowship, 
—a leader in the Christian reform and progress of his age. In 
the minds of his fellow-apostles, Christianity was but an ad- 
vanced and purified Judaism, and they were ready to close the 
doors of the Church against all who declined taking upon 
themselves the burden of the Jewish ritual. He, on the 
other hand, received as members of the same body with him- 
self all who built on Jesus Christ as the foundation, whether 
they built of gold, silver, and precious stones, or of wood, hay, 
and stubble,— whether they observed or spurned the ceremo- 
nial law, — whether they attached themselves to his own party, 
or to that of Apollos, or that of Peter, or contented themselves 
with the name of Christ alone,— nay, whether they kept 
terms of amity or neutrality with him, or held their gospel 
faith in strife and contention with reference to him. But had 
his fellowship been sought by persons who placed Christ on 
the same footing with Hillel and Gamaliel, perhaps a little 
better, who disclaimed his right to be believed and obeyed, 
who deemed it a senseless superstition to call him Lord, who 
denied his resurrection, and represented the scenes on the 
Mount of Transfiguration and at the tomb of Bethany as 
delusion or imposture, is it conceivable that he would have 
recognized them as members of the Christian body, as capa- 
ble of uniting with him in “Christian work,” and as justly 
demanding of him a suppression or an equivocal statement of 
the great truths and facts which in his own thought lay at the 
basis of Christianity? His epistles enable us to answer this 
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question without hesitation. We know that on points involv- 
ing the lordship, the sole and unapproached supremacy, the 
authority and the resurrection of Christ, he was to the last 
degree uncompromising. But he lived in the first century. 
Suppose, then, that he were alive now,—the same strong 
mind, large heart, bold, free spirit, in which not a few think 
they see tokens of the greatest man that God ever made, — 
suppose him as thoroughly imbued with the knowledge and 
wisdom of our time as he was with the best culture of Tar- 
sus and Jerusalem,— is it conceivable that he would unsay 
such words as these,— “Other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ,” —“If Christ be not 
risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain” ? 
We doubt whether any one in the least familiar with the 
spirit of the great apostle to the Gentiles would count upon 
his sympathy in any suppression or dilution of essential 
Christian truth in deference to unbelievers. We are told, in- 
deed, that this is a hopeful means of bringing skeptical minds 
to the reception of the truth; but with all his keenness of 
discernment, we doubt whether he ever discovered, or would 
admit, were he with us now, the efficacy of this method of 
evangelization. 

We are reminded that entire union in belief can be.af- 
firmed of no denomination in an intelligent age and a think- 
ing community. Very true. But there should be some rea- 
son why a man belongs to one denomination rather than 
to another. Logically, the members of a denomination ought 
to agree in more and in more important points than those in 
which they differ. The coincidence should be in salient and 
momentous matters of doctrine, organization, or ritual ; the 
discrepancy, as to matters of altogether inferior moment. 
When we acknowledge ourselves as belonging to the same 
denomination with men who deny the lordship, authority, 
miracles and resurrection of Jesus Christ, we virtually de- 
clare that these are dogmas and facts of altogether secondary 
significance and value. But they are not so. No man in his 
senses can so régard them. True or false, they are of im- 
measurably greater importance than the points at issue be- 
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tween the various bodies of Christian believers. Have we 
an unerring teacher of truth, and a sinless exemplar in duty ; 
or is our consciousness our only teacher, and are our instincts 
our only law? Has the Infinite Providence revealed itself on 
earth ; or is Nature our sole way to God?.. Has the immor- 
tal life been made manifest by One who died, and lived again, 
and lives forevermore; or are our intuitions and surmises, 
with the ambiguous analogies of the external world, the only 
guaranty of our life beyond the grave? These are vital ques- 
tions. It is utterly impossible that those who take opposite 
sides with regard to them should, in any sense cognizable by 
a sane mind, belong to the same denomination. As to the 
performing ef “ Christian work” together, if both parties are 
sincere and honest, they must be engaged in mutually coun- 
teracting work, each in pulling down what the other builds. 
“This is the work of God,” says Jesus, “that ye believe on 
him whom he hath sent;’ and to those who answer these 
questions affirmatively, the deepening of this belief in their 
own souls and in the minds and hearts of their fellow-men 
must be the prime “ Christian work ;” while to those of the 
opposite party the breaking down of this belief must be 
equally the foremost aim and endeavor. A so-called denom- 
ination which attempts, under whatever pretense, to hold to- 
gether two such mutually neutralizing elements, must perish ; 
its only alternative is disruption or rapid consumption. 

A denomination ought to be among the vertebrate orders 
of creation. It needs a backbone, so that it can stand erect 
and walk straight. It needs men with vertebrz as well as 
with tongues for its leaders and spokesmen. Let us look to it 
lest we be found among the invertebrates, —in which case we 
cannot wriggle into success, or grovel into reputation; but 
must be among the despised things of the earth during the 
brief space for which our name will linger in the memory of 
man, 


“CONVERGING LINES.” 


Indications multiply on every hand of a disposition in the 
Protestant churches to merge minor differences in a unity of 
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spirit on the basis of the Christianity of the New Testament. 
Our heart's desire and prayer to God is that what is thus 
clearly indicated may be speedily fulfilled. Our own position 
is taken and understood. From it there will be no sweiving, 
whatever may be the drift of the denomination with which 
we are connected. We are sustained and encouraged in 
holding to it by names in large numbers, of ministers and 
laymen, whose support lends strength and dignity to any 
cause to which it is given. But beyond and above every 
consideration of this kind is the conviction that we are striv- 
ing for the truth of God and for the church of his Son, and 
thus for the highest good of our fellow-men. 

Of the numerous testimonies from the press of other de- 
nominations favoring our position which have been clicited 
by our recent paper on “The New Policy,” none has gratified 
us more than a leading article in “The Advance,” published at 
Chicago, and one of the ablest journals (orthodox) cf the 
country. The following extract will show its spirit, as, a!so, 
that of the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” from which it quotes. We 
thank the “Advance” for its very friendly notice (which we 
do not copy) of our efforts; and we ask the attention of our 
readers to its important admissions. Greater /berality can- 
not reasonably be desired. 

“In the war which is thus waging our sympathics are 
wholly with the conservative Liberal camp. They are con- 
tending for the very foundations of Christianity, for truihs 
without which there is no meaning in the gospel, no reality 
to the mission of the Son of God. We have but a limited 
personal acquaintance with any of their number, but we have 
admired many things in their writings, their spirit and their 
personal character. They differ less (some of them, at least) 
from not a few of the orthodox than is commonly supposed. 
When they have fully explained all that they mean by hold- 
ing that ‘God manifested himself’ through Christ as through 
no other being, and when we have explained the reality of 
Christ’s human nature, in our! view, the distance between the 
two is marvelously small,. And so when we have relieved the 
doctrine of atonement by the death of: Christ ‘from some: of 
the false philosophy made to do.service in its name, and they 
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have confessed how entirely they rely upon this crucified 
Saviour for salvation, both parties seem to be holding sub- 
stantially the same truth. Certainly it may be said with 
President Stearns, in the last ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ ‘It is no 
more than justice to say .. . that they are earnest believers 
in the superhuman Jesus, and regard with feelings approach- 
ing horror the idea of a Christianity with Christ left out; 
and, moreover, that the difference between them and those 
who are called evangelical believers dwindles down to an 
infinitesimal, compared with the awful gulf which lies be- 
tween them and the other wing of their own denomination.’ 
It must be that the growing conflict between faith and utter 
unbelief will bring into increased sympathy and mutual recog- 
nition all who stand upon the common ground of a supernat- 
ural Christianity. They will recognize each other’s loyalty to 
the one Master, and on both sides the recognition will gradu- 
ally affect practice and belief; and all the more so because 
they will view each other’s positions with prejudice changed 
into candor, and charity substituted for denunciation.” 


REV. W. H. H. MURRAY. 


The power of Mr. Murray’s preaching we take to be the 
fact that he has refused to be a disputant. He neither bom- 
bards nor defends. He preaches religion, not theology ; to 
the heart, not to the intellect; sermons that are spiritual 
food, not spiritual problems. The Christianity which on one 
side is so vehemently attacked, and on the other so vehe- 
mently defended, he simply uses. He affords, unconsciously, 
the best demonstration of the power of the gospel by employ- 
ing it.... Mr. Murray’s sermons are not remarkable for 
thought ; rather, though very far from being pieces of mere — 
spiritual declamation, remarkable for the absence of it; nor 
for rhetorical finish, being, on the contrary, plain and almost 
conversational in tone; nor for poetic imagery, albeit a cer- 
tain symbolism runs through them all, but, for what is far 
better, great plainness, great simplicity, great directness, and 
for the immediate and practical aim, never forgotten and 
never overlaid by a dogmatic purpose, a sectarian jealousy, 
or a pulpit conventionalism. — /udependent. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 
BY E. H. SEARS. 
PIONEERS OF THOUGHT. 


A SERIOUS-MINDED listener may well be impressed with the calm 
self-appreciation of some among us. “Our work,” they would say, 
“is not to convert sinners, to reclaim wanderers, to train up the 
young to piety ard Christian principle. We are leaders of the 
thought of the age,— pioneers of opinion. We cannot expect to 
grow in numbers, to build up many and flourishing societies, — liv- 
ing, efficient churches. ‘This is not our function. We are to give 
tone and direction to thought ; to act as a liberalizing leaven in the 
age.” Too true, the hearer would say, as to the first part of the 
confession. Very often there comes to us the report of languishing, 
feeble, dismembered, perhaps vanishing, societies. All else in a 
place grows from year to year, but the Unitarian parish is too well 
contented if it holds its own ; often finds itself growing weaker, dy- 
ing of a kind of social marasmus. 

It is pretty safe to say that, as a general rule, men do not attain 
to good which they make no effort for ; and if our fashion of thinking 
leads us to disparage parish growth and church prosperity, in com- 
parison with an indefinite intellectual leadership, we may well ex- 
pect to mis of the one, while by no means sure that the other 
amounts to anything better than moral and spiritual squatting in the 
wilderness outside of the domain of order and civilization. A 
very estimable brother in the ministry said to me, “I feel willing to 
undergo the drudgery of the pastoral relation for the sake of the 
position the profession gives me.” I say estimable brother, for I 
believe he was simply giving voice to an idea too prevalent among 
our ministers, an idea encouraged by shallow criticism and second- 
rate fictions, that a faithful pastor, who honestly and skillfully nur- 
tures his parish, is a kind of petty diplomatist, wheedler, flatterer, time- 
server, and that the nobler function of the minister is the prophetic. 
Perhaps it is ; but as long as our prophets do not want to live after 
the fashion of John the Baptist, either as to dwelling, raiment, or 
diet, it seems needful to modify the prophetic character to suit the 
requirements of a settled ministry. 

In brief, the successful management of a religious society requires 
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a careful attextion to many and sometimes small matters, careful 
study of human nature, careful dealing with tender foibles, and pa- 
tience with small perversities. It requires earnest, diligent, affec- 
tionate dealing with individuals, for moral and religious results. It 
cuts across the taste of the studious man cohtinually, and demands 
many things that consume his time without giving much exercise to 
his intellectual gifts. It is a continual sacrifice of the pleasures of 
an intellectual and esthetic culture ; and the prophet style of deal- 
ing with men and things is, for the ends of the ministry, decidedly 
unprofitable. But, if the cost is too great, the proper course is to 
leave the calling; net to stay in it, anc claim to reap its benefits, 
while leaving its work undone, and sacrificing the society and its 
most obvious and material interests to a self-indulgent and unprac- 
tical theory of the minister’s calling. We cannot have strong and grow- 
ing.churches while our minist.rs are above the work by which alone 
success is to be had. Nor is this advocating the sacrifice of higher 
religious results for the sake of external growth. It is true there 
may be external growth, financial and numerical, and no religious 
results to correspond. But, on the other hand, there cannot be 
real spiritual prosperity without the outward. “First, catch your 
hare.” We cannot well exert an influence on men and women 
for their religious good, unless we have wit, patience, and industry 
enough to draw them into our fold. L. 


CREEDS. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who is interested in the discussion going on, 
writes to ask when the A. U. A. first put forth the “Statement of 
Religious Belief ;” and whether the Association, or the Unitarian 
“Body,” has ever “adopted any other creed.” This incident 
shows how little the precise point of the question now up is gener- 
ally understood. In one sense the Association and Unitarians 
generally have, from the first, adopted or avowed a creed in the 
words of Jesus and of Paul: One God, the Father; one Lord, Je- 
sus Christ. In the more common sense, neither the Association 
nor Unitarians generally have ever “ adopted” a creed ; nor ever 
will, until they cease to “look to the rock from which they were 
hewn.” Unitarians have committed themselves to the policy of 
trusting to the faithful statement of the truth, seeking only the ad- 
hesion of honest conviction, not the constrained conformity of an 
ecclesiastical test. The A. U. A. has published and widely circu- 
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lated a good many “statements” of religious belief, representing 
various shades of opinion ; though never one rejecting the cardinal 
doctrine of Christ the Saviour. It prints and circulates these for 
the information and instruction of the readers thereof, not as sym- 
bols or tests of fellowship. There can be no objection to state- 
ments. The more, the stronger, the plainer they are, the better. 
The question about which some differ is whether any new, pure, 
or added value is going to be given to such a statement by a vote. 
Is there any reason in past experience to believe that either peace, 
unity, or soundness in belief, will be promoted by a voted platform. 
Would not the tender consciences shrink, and the tough ones bolt 
it without scruple or scrutiny? May we not safely adhere to the 
old policy of individual fidelity in bearing witness to the truth? 
Let every man who holds to the Lord’s side show it by word and 
deed worthy of so great and precious faith. The world will judge us, 
not by any vote or formal declaration, but by the fullness and rich- 
ness and consistency of our Christian living. L. 


TILLING THE SOIL. 


“The Herald of Gospel Liberty,” (Christian) illustrated certain 
differences in church life and success by the supposed case of two 
farmers. One attends all the agricultural meetings, reads all the 
agricultural journals, studies the latest theories of agricultural 
science, and discourses eloquently on the theory of agriculture ; but 
meanwhile his farm is overgrown with weeds, fences broken down, 
buildings out of repair, tools ditto, and things generally on the wane 
with him. The other carefully, patiently and perseveringly tills his 
land, sows good seed, takes good care of the growing crops, hunts 
weeds without mercy, and gathers seasonable and abundant harvests. 
So in the churches: one may be on hand at all the conferences, have 
a pastor always ready to make fine speeches on the theory of relig- 
ious life, keep up good music, talk loudly about religious work, but 
all the time be pining and wasting away. Another one, giving its 
thoughts and strength to sustaining and keeping in vigorous action 
all the means of religious life, having a minister who does not set 
up to be a prophet, but ready by all humble and pains-taking means, 
as well as by able sermons, to nourish the spiritual life, and foster 
the outward strength of his congregation, minister and people striv- 
ing together to hold up the living body of Christ in an earnest, 
wide-awake and practical piety and love, grow all the time ; grow 
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outwardly in numbers and strength, inwardly in faith, hope and 
charity ; have a living Sunday-school, training up fresh recruits of 
honest, cheerful, earnest disciples; are in rare truth a church,a 
vitalized branch of the great vine. 

The comparison and contrast may have been suggested by forms 
of church life and church death somewhat unlike ours ; but there 
is, nevertheless, instruction in it for us, especially for ministers. Is 
it not quite possible that in the habitual preference we profess for 
the moral and spiritual over the material and formal in religion, we 
have been led into a virtual neglect of very actual and important 
conditions of success. Church life is a spiritual, bodied'in a formal, 
growth, an inward, dependent on an outward, activity. The profes- 
sion of the Christian ministry is not simply and purely moral and 
spiritual, it is the art of gaining moral and spiritual results in the 
form of congregational and social organization. The preaching 
of religious and moral truth is its leading means, but not the only 
essential mears of success. All the methods of labor by which 
the good will of men and women is secured, by which hearers are 
drawn in, and kept in, and then converted or advanced from hear- 
ers to living adjuncts, and members of the society, and the church, 
all the methods of increasing the bonds of social sympathy, and 
winning personal attachment and regard, in a word, the micellaneous 
and indefinitely various acts of the pastoral calling, are essential to 
success in the ministry. 

It may be said that all this effort for outward results is of a low 
order of action, and success i it a poor thing in comparison with 
the instruction of mind and heart by faithful preaching ; that even 
success in building up a parish is a low end for a high-minded man 
to aim at and spend his strength at. So it may be, if sought as an 
end or for selfish and pecuniary results; but as the means and 
condition of religious life, not low or poor, or any way to be con- 
temned. 

An eloquent preacher gathers hearers about him by the magnet- 
ism of his oratory. Very good; so the steel filings rush to the 
magnet, and cling and pile up about it, while an electric current is 
acting in it; but the moment that ceases their cohesion ceases and 
they fall apart. A mere preacher collects hearers, and holds them 
while he preaches. When he is done they scatter. No enduring 
church life is thus created. 

Our thin congregations and skeleton parishes bear testimony to 
poor husbandry. We can have which of the alternatives we please, 
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careful, faithful and cheerful pastoral work, and healthy, well-knit, 
growing churches, or fine preaching, at least fine as may be, with 
general neglect of the small economies of the pastoral office, and 
feeble, disjointed societies, scanty in numbers and depressed in 
spirit. L. 


SOMETHING ABOUT WHEELS. 


The “ Vermont Chronicle ” relates the following incident about a 
sermon which might probably be repeated with profit : — 

“ A brother in the ministry took occasion to preach on the pas- 
sage in Luke xvi. 10, — ‘ He that is unjust in the least is unjust also 
in much.’ The theme was, that men who take advantage of others 
in small things have the very element of character to wrong tne 
community and individuals in great things where the prospect of 
escaping detection or censure is as little to be dreaded. The 
preacher expos:.d the various ways by which people wrong others: 
such as borrowing ; by mistakes in making change; by errors in 
accounts ; by escaping taxes and custom house duties ; by manag- 
ing to escape postage; by finding articles and never seeking own- 
ers ; and by injuring articles borrowed, and never making the fact 
known to the owner when returned. 

“One lady the next day met her pastor, and said, ‘I have been 
up to Mr. ’s to rectify an error he made in giving me change 
a few weeks ago, for I felt bitterly your reproof yesterday.’ An- 
other individual went to Boston to pay for an article not in her bill, 
which she noticed was not charged when she paid it. 

“A man, going home from meeting, said to his companion, ‘ I 
do not believe there was a man in the meeting-house to-day who 
did not feel condemned.’ 

“ After applying the sermon to a score or more of his acquaint- 
ances, he continued: ‘Did not the pastor utter something about 
finding a pair of wheels ?’ 

“<T believe not, neighbor A. He spoke of keeping little things 
which had been found.’ 

“Well, I thought he said something about finding a fair of 
wheels ; and supposed he meant me. I found a pair down in my 
lot a while ago.’ 

“Do you,’ said his companion, ‘know whom they belong to? 
Mr. B. lost them a short time ago.’ The owner was soon in pos- 
session of his wheels.’ 
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THE PRINCES OF ART: PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, AND ENGRAVERS. 
Translated from the French by Mrs. S. Urbino. Boston: Lee &. 
Shepard. 


The introductory chapter on the fine and useful arts imbodies 
important information to the popular reader on the processes and 
different kinds of architecture, sculpture, and painting. The body 
of the work is made up of biographical sketches of the masters of 
art, ancient and modern, Grecian, Roman, and Medieval. The 
sketches are exceedingly pleasant reading, blending history, anec- 
dote, and criticism, distinguishing the different schools of painting 
and scul: ture, and giving the reader such knowledge as will enable 
him to enjoy a well-wrought statue or picture with a more lively 
satisfaction. Among the ancient masters are Phidias, Praxiteles, 
Zeuxis, Aristides, and Apelles; among the more modern, Raphael, 
Correggio, Paul Veronese, Rembrandt, Salvator Rosa, and Van 
Dyck. s. 


THe Liprary OF Wonpers, published by Charles Scribner & Co., 
has LIGHT-HOUSES AND LIGHT-SHIPS, by W. H. Davenport Adams, 
with sixty illustrations. It embraces subjects of which little is 
known by the common reader, but on which vast scientific knowl- 
edge and engineering skill have been brought to bear. Mr. Adams 
treats his subject with great thoroughness, giving a description of 
the light-house as it was, the old Roman pharos with its fire of wood 
and coal, in contrast with the modern pharos, with its apparatus of 
lamp and lenses shining from ten to twenty miles across the waves. 
The volume shows the progress of scientific knowledge in facilitat- 
ing human intercourse and protecting human life, and the informa- 
tion is both curious and entertaining. S. 


First STEPS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, by Arthur Gilman, A.M., 
published by Hurd & Houghton, contains a great deal in a small 
space, exceedingly valuable to young readers who are seeking 
a plan for the best course of reading, and valuable for readers of 
any class who wish to revive, classify, and cut deeper the outlines 
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of the contents of their own memories. The introductory chapter 
is a clear epitome of English history, followed by two other chapters 
which define terms and classify the languages of Europe, and the 
peoples and nations which are ranged under each. English litera- 
ture is treated under two divisions or epochs: the immature period 
and the period of maturity, under the former of which we have 
brief sketches of the old writers, and under the latter the authors 
of modern times. ‘The book makes a neat manual of two hundred 
and thirty pages. S. 


BEAR AND FORBEAR, OR THE YOUNG SKIPPER OF LAKE UCAYGa. 
One of the Lake Shore Series. By Oliver Opic. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 


This book has the well-known characteristics of the other vol- 
umes by the same author. A young lady gets into trouble and is 
rescued by a young gentleman, and on this foundation an interest- 
ing narrative is constructed. This writer always gratifies his readers 
with a happy ending to the adventures of his hero and heroine, who, 
after passing through a series of trials, receive the good fortune they 
deserve. How the author contrives to prepare a varied course of 
exis‘ence for each new set of characters we cannot imagine ; but he 
succeeds in this difficult task ; and the present volume is not a repe- 
tition of an old story, though some old acquaintances appear upon 
the scene. We are confident that the mere mention of the book 
will ensure its sale, and we will only add that the moral of the tale 
is unimpeachable, — vice being punished, and virtue triumphant. 


MONSIEUR SYLVESTRE. A Novel. By George Sand. Translated 
from the French by Francis George Shaw. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 


The reader will find that this novel contains some philosophical 
discussions which retard the movement of the story, and we suspect 
that some will skip these passages; but we think that even such 
will find that the book has a charm for them. The translator’s 
work is done faithfully, and the interest of the work has not suf- 
fered at his hands. The characters are clearly drawn, — the old her- 
mit, whose name gives the book its title ; the young man, who gives 
up wealth and ease to preserve his independence ; the heroine, who 
devotes her life to the care of one whom her father had wronged ; 
and others grouped around them, of less importance, but not less 
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faithfully represented, —all these are portrayed, without any sensa- 
tional touches, yet with clearness and vigor. Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers propose, we believe, to give us a uniform edition of George 
Sand’s novels. We hope they will be received with a warm wel- 
come by the public: their tone is far above that of many of the 
novels which have been poured out lately. 


THE HARD-SCRABBLE OF ELM IsLanp. By Rev. Elijah Kellogg. 
One of the Elm Island Stories. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This volume continues the history of our friends who settled on 
an island, and undertook to make their fortunes by the hardest 
kind of manual labor, with bear hunts and similar amusements to 
vary the monotony. The story shows what difficulties our ancestors 
had to contend with in the times immediately after the Revolution, 
and gives a fine example of energy and perseverance for its young 
readers to emulate. 


Every Saturpay has taken a front rank among illustrated papers. 
The engravings, as a whole, we have not seen equaled in execu- 
tion by those of any other illustrated publication, while the literary 
contents are varied and interesting. 


Goop HEALTH is a monthly magazine published by Alexander 
Moore, 17 Bromfield St., Boston, and kept for sale by the New 
England News Company. Its terms are very moderate, — only two 
dollars a year, — and the information it furnishes cannot fail to be 
useful in any family. We have already commended it warmly, 
and would repeat that it treats of matters of the utmost import- 
ance to the health of all persons, and, we regret to add, matters 
concerning which the general knowledge is far more limited than it 
should be. 





ERRATA. 


Page 346. Lines 4and 7. For ¢ext read fest. 
“ 348. Line 12. For hominum read hominem. 
“ 352. Line 20. For refesentations read representatives. 




















